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THE CORE 


Vistas unthinkable—speed beyond all imagining—Sphere Nine bears its complement of 
a new type of being, Homo Superior, to the dead center of efemity—the core! An 
unforgetfable novelet by fhe author of "Sir Mallory's Magnifude" and "Fire Power.'' 


by S. D. GOTTESMÄN 


CHAPTER I 

V ISTAS unthinkable—speed beyond 
all imagining—Sphere Nine fol- 
lowed its course. 

Unrelieved blackness alternated dazzling 
star-clusters; from rim to rim of the uni- 


verse stretched the thin line that märked 
the hero’s way. 

Heroism died, they say, when the "su- 
periors” opened up the last few stubborn 
cubic centimeters of brain eelis; it died 
when the last of the "ordinaries” died with 
a eurse on his lips. Well, so perhaps it 


“And you said they had no sense of humor,” remarked the seeond of the visitors. 
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was. But this is a story of the days when 
superiors wete new and a little odd, when 
they were the exception to homo sapiens. 

On Sphere Nine there were four su¬ 
periors and a dozen ordinaries. Will Arch¬ 
er, executive ofiicer, was a superior of the 
third generation, big-browed, golden-eyed. 
Mamie Tung was an experiment, the psy- 
chologist, court of last appeal in all emo- 
tional disputes. From what records we 
have it appears that Mamie Tung was of 
average height, slender to emaciation. 

Star Macduff, the calculating ofiicer, had 
three strong superior strains and as many 
of ordinary. But it was necessary that he 
be of the complement, for there wasn’t 
another man in the solar system who could 
touch him for math. Yancey Mears, white 
female superior, was the clericalist and 
tabulator, serving as many as needed her, 


at the same time doing her own work of 
photographing and mapping the unfamiliar 
stars. 

The ordinaries surrendered their names 
on entering Sphere Nine; they were known 
as Ratings One—Twelve. 

V ERY gravely Will Archer cocked his 
cap and leaned back. 

"Rating Seven, what have you to say for 
yourself ?” 

The knotty-musded man wrung his 
hands nervously, stammered something un- 
intelligible. 

Archer blinked for Mamie Tung. 

The golden-skinned woman slipped 
through the pipe, sized up the situation 
in one practiced glance. 

"What’s your number, handsome?” 

That was the way the psychologist 


lllustration by Lln• Streeter. 
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worked; flattery, humor, and an easy job 
of fact-finding at first. And the man would 
gain confidence from the very sound of his 
number as she spoke it. You can’t find 
anything out from a man paralyzed with 
terror. 

"Seven, madame.” 

"Quite a builder, aren’t you, Seven?” 

"1'm sorry', madame—-I didn’t mean to let 
them loose—” 

"How many are there?” 

"Ten. We used to watch them fight—” 

A little metallic streak scrambled across 
the floor. Will Archer, in less than a 
split second, had hurled a filing-case at it. 
It buzzed, sparked and was stiil. 

It was indeed a greatly improved speci- 
men of a tine, the strange, actually living 
meehanisms which had been developed back 
on Earth for amusements. The Terres- 
trial tines had something less than the in- 
telligence of a dog, but could be trained 
for combat with fellow machines. Tinc- 
fights were all the rage. 

But what Rating Seven had done, Archer 
realized at once, had been to raise both the 
intelligence and the eapaeity of the tine 
to a point where it could easily beeome a 
first dass menaee. These meehanisms were 
independent, inventive, and capable of re- 
produetion; all ten must be found and de- 
stroyed at once. 

Mamie Tung pieked it up with a pair of 
insulated pliers. 

"Very good workmanship. Admirable. 
But now that they’re scattered all over the 
ship what are you going to do about it?” 

Ratting Seven cleared his throat noisily. 

”They only have two directives, madame. 
One’s interspeeifie fighting and the other’s 
avoiding cdd. I was thinking that maybe 
I could make a kind of bigger one to hunt 
them down—” 

"No,” said Will Archer conclusively. 
"You’re pretty good, but I wouldn’t trust, 
you not to make something that chewed 
up relays or Bohlmann metal. You may 
g°" 

Mamie Tung flopped on a couch. 

"Glory! The things we have to do!” 

"Don’t get any qualms now. IT1 make 
some kind of magnet that’11 draw their 
visual elements. Then we can bat them to 
pieces. Blink Star, will you?” 

Mamie Tung extended a golden arm to 
signal the calculator in his quarters. She 
wrinkled her pugged nose curiously: 

"Just how good is that Rating Seven?” 


"Very good indeed,” said Will Archer, 
turning the little machine over in his hands. 
"Fine workmanship. He knew when to 
stop, too. Couldve stuck ears on it, given 
it lights—too bad.” 

"Seven goes?” 

"TI1 dispose of him in ~a few weeks. 
Make it look like an accident.” 

The Calculator siid through the tube, 
made a moek salute. He was surprisingly 
young. 

"Welcome, Star. Give me all relevant 
math for this tine.” 

"Very neat. . . .havent seen one on the 
ship yet. They must be fast.” 

Mamie Tung yawned a little. 

"Will’s going to liquidate Rating Seven.” 

"Is that so? Necessarily, I suppose?” 

The psychologist smiled quietly and 
shrugged. 

"Aren’t you going to give him any lee- 
way, Archer?” 

"I’d rather not. It won’t endanger the 
ship to lose him; keeping him on might. 
He’s maladjusted—that's very plain. This 
business with the tines—he’s too bright. If 
you wish I’ll hoid a võte.” 

The Calculator nodded. Mamie Tung 
blinked for Yancey Mears. 

"Report on Rating Seven, Mamie.” 

Rolling back her eyes a little, the Psy¬ 
chologist announced in a monotone: 

"Physical condition, adequate. Emotion- 
al adjustment, seemingly imperfeet. Sub- 
mitted to glandular atonic treatment qn the 
23zd inst, -submitted to repeated treatment 
on the 87th inst. Reading shows little 
difference in emotional level. Attitude; 
morose and incompatible. Occasionally 
aggressive. Alternate periods of subnormal 
servility and abn&rmal independence. Cor- 
responds to a eertain preliminary stage of 
a type of manic-depressive. Psychologist 
reeommends liquidation, as treatment would 
substitute an equally dangerous attitude of 
frustrated egotism.” 

"But can’t you reason with him?” burst 
out Star Macduff. 

"Stick to your math,” said Yancey Mears 
as she entered. "I greet you, vanguard of 
mankind. Kill the midwit, I say.” 

"I agree with the Psychologist and the 
Clericalist,” said Will Archer, clearing his 
throat. "Star?” 

"I don’t know. Perhaps—Madame Tung, 
do you think it would help if I spoke to 
him?” 

"No, Star—I don’t. The impaet of your 
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two personalides would be mutüally exdu- 
sive. That’s something you can understand, 
seeing as its math.” 

“I don't understand it yet, madame. 
Archer, does that man have to die?” 

Will Archer nodded to Yancey Mears. 

“Naturally, Star. We wouldn’t argue 
with you if you toid us that you’d reached 
a certain resultant. As for the emotional 
side—well, we allow for the fact that you’re 
half human—” She stopped, her face red. 

"Bad slip, Yancey,” volunteered Mamie 
Tung. "Maybe you’d better have an atonic. 
I can operate on a femina superior as easily 
as a homo sap.” 

TAR MACDUFF had covered his face 
with both hands. He dropped them 
to stare desperately at the Clericalist, his 
eyes bewildered. Yancey Mears met his 
gaze levelly, said simply: 

"Fm sorry, Star.” 

The Computator’s shoulders quivered a 
little as he turned to the golden-skinned 
woman. 

"Madame Tung, maybe l’d better have 
an atonic. Perhaps if my glands weren’t 
—acting up—I wouldn’t forget every now 
and then that Fm one of the lower ani- 
mals.” 

"No,” said the Psychologist. "Youre 
too important. I have no data available; 
I dont know whether glandular activity 
correlates with math-mindedness.” 

"Nevertheless,” said Will Archer, "I 
order it.” 

"Thank you, Archer,” said Star Macduff. 
He stepped through the tube; the Psycholog¬ 
ist followed him, a supple flash of golden 
skin. 

"That was kind of you, Will,” said 
Yancey Mears. "Maybe it wasnt very 
bright.” She leaned back and shut her 
eyes. 

"Youre using unreal figures, Yancey. 
The hearing of all this is solely on whether 
we return to Earth or not. I, for one, 
don’t much care whether we arrive per- 
sonally or not. As lõng as the records of 
observations get into the proper hands. 
It’s such a terribly ticklish thing to be 
doing.... lapsing one moment and letting 
emotion override judgment may tip the 
balance against a satisfactory solution to 
our personal equation. The moment our 
path ceases to be part of a perfect circle 
we, to all real purposes, cease to exist.” 


"Is it so very important—this being the 
ninth sphere they’ve sent out?” 

"It has legitimate hearing on improve- 
ment of the species. The cosmic rays, 
wherever they come from, upset our genetic 
plans; we can achieve success only in a 
certain small percentage of cases. We— 
you and I, personally—are examples of 
that small percentage. It is logic—common 
sense—what you will—to block off the cos¬ 
mic rays before going any further in genetic 
work. 

"And, before we know what to do to 
block them we must find out what they 
are. And before that we must find out 
where they come from. That is what we, 
personally, are engaged in doing.” 

"Sounds big.” 

"Is big,” said Will Archer somberly. 
"Why didn’t you want that glandular 
atonic?” 

"Because I can control myself—I hope.” 

"With respect to me?” 

"Yes. Now, don’t go getting male. Fm 
going to wait till I see what happens to 
our Calculator first. If he quiets down 
sufficiently I’ll notify you. However, I 
won’t risk any emotional upset if he 

"And of course,” said Will Archer, 
tipping his cap over his eyes, "it might 
even be necessary to be unusually kind to 
him... 

"How unusually do you mean?” 

Silence. 

"No, Will. After all, he has three h. s. 
strains!” 

“Not even if I order it?” 

Yancey Mears took hoid of a wall loop 
and pulled herself to her feet. "I’ll blink 
Mamie Tung tomorrow and teil her Fm 
ready for an atonic. Thafis what you want, 
isn’t it?” 

"That,” said Will Archer slowly, "is the 
very last thing I want.” 

T HE Calculator slipped through the tube, 
checked neatly as he saw the two move 
slowly towards each other. Not by the 
blink of an eye did they betray that they 
were aware of his presence. Star Macduff 
did not move, stood flat-footed and mute, 
one händ reaching for something, he had 
forgotten what. 

For a lõng moment in that ship there 
was no time. The forward slice, where 
batteries and files of business machinery 
ducked quietly away, doing duty for any- 
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one who would feed them figures; the mid- 
ships slice where living quarters and of- 
fices were for superiors and ratings; the aft 
slice, greater than both the others combined, 
where electronic tension was built on pon- 
derous discharge points and went cracking 
out into space at the rate öf one bolt in 
every five-thousandth of a second; even out 
beyond the ship, even to the end of the 
shimmering, evanescent trail of electrons 
that it left as a wake, there was no time 
while those three stood in Executive Officer 
Will Archer’s ofiice, two loving and one in 
hate unspeakable. 

Mamie Tung stepped through the tube, 
took Star Macduff by the arm after sizing 
up the situation in one swift glance. "Did 
you ask Will to enter the time of the op- 
eration?” she said. 

Will Archer and Yancey Mears snapped 
back to reality in a split-second. "Speak 
up, Mamie,” he said. "Yancey and I are 
going to enter permanent union.” 

"I advise against it,” said the golden- 
skinned woman. “It will complicate our 
living arfangements.” She rolled back her 
eyes, breathing. deeply, made as though to 
speak, but said nothing more. 

"Congratulations,” said Star Macduff. 
'Tll plot a joint life probability line for 
you two.” 

"You neednt bother.” 

"It will be a pleasure, Archer.” The 
Computator left them standing silently, a 
little embarrassed. 

"Again I advise against it, Will and 
Yancey. What reasons have you for per¬ 
manent union at this time?” 

The Clericalist smiled a little bitterly. 

"The same reason you have against it, 
madame—love.” 

"No!” The golden-skinned woman re- 
coiled. "I haven’t done that—my judg- 
ment is stiil sound!” 

"Prove that by leaving us alone, ma¬ 
dame.” 

The Psychologist clutched at the rim of 
the tube as though she were fighting a 
gravity that tried to drag her through. In- 
tensely, pleadingly, she said: “That’s not 
true. You know nothing of such things— 
you havent specialized. I have nothing 
against permanent union, but on the ship 
it would be suicidal—time lost and relation- 
ships unbearably complicated—think again 
before you do this!” 

"You were asked to leave for personal 
reasons," stated Will Archer. "You have 


seen that two mature minds are in agree- 
ment on this matter. Yet you did not obey 
this request, nor did you respect our de- 
cision. Your behavior is irrational and anti- 
social. Mamie, I never thought that you 
were our weakest link.” 

There was fear in his eyes as she silent¬ 
ly departed, looking somehow crushed and 
shrunken. 

"I was afraid of this,” he said. "The 
most delicately balanced organism is neither 
flesh, fish, fowl nor good red machinery. 
It’s the social organism, whether the world 
of man or our little blob of metal, out 
here in the middle of a vacuum. Will you 
take a reading of the counters, please?” 

Y ANCEY MEARS extruded the sensi- 
tive plates from the hull and checked 
off the slowly revolving dials as they re- 
sponded to the cosmic rays impinging on 
the plates. 

"Intensity’s about twenty times the last 
reading.” 

"We’re there.” 

"What?" she asked incredulously. 
"We’re there. At least, there’s only a 
significant distance separating the ship and 
the source of cosmic rays. Bring in some 
of the -photo-plates.” 

The Clericalist operated the fishing-rod 
arrangement that reached the cameras with 
which the hull was studded. For not since 
the voyage’s beginning had any of them 
seen outside the ship. 

The Executive slipped the transparencies 
against a lighted screen. "Shows nothing,” 
he said. 

"What did you expect to find?” 

“I didn’t expect anything in particular. 
But I believed I was correct in anticipating 
a visible object. It seems I was not. We’ll 
change course as soon as we've disposed 
of the other two superiors.” 

"What plans have you made?” 

"All plans up to the point of segrega- 
tion. It was plain that a situation like 
this—one or more members of the com- 
plement losing their grasp on our social 
fabric—might occur. Sphere Nine is de- 
signed to accommodate them.” 

Quietly he flicked a pair of inconspicuous 
studs under his work table. 

"Madame Tung and Mr. Macduff, please 
report ta the Executive Officer in room 
C7.” He broke the connection. 

"Where’s that?” 

"Off the port side of the midship slice. 
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As soon as both are in it seals itself. Now 
perhaps we can get to work....” 

CHAPTER II 

S TAR MACDUFF and Madame Ma- 
mie Tung were sealed in on sched- 
ule. 

The Calculator, eyes glittering, drew a 
rod with a pistol grip. 

"Where’d that torne from, Star?” 

"Made it myself. In my spare tiine." 
"You never had any spare time. Time. 
spent on work not requisite to the sphere’s 
needs is wasted time. I think you’ve made 
a fool of yourself. When Will comes I 
hope you remember your manners.” 

"Will isn’t going to come, madame. 
We’ve been locked in here. I dont know 
whether he intends to starve us to death 
or whether the room will be flooded with 

gas-” 

"Nonsense.” 

There was a creaking, scraping noise; 
the walls of the room seemed to twist on 
their weldings. 

"What was that?” 

"I wouldn't know, madame. You for- 
get that I’m half human. It was, no doubt, 
the brainwave of a homo superior.” 

"Ai—Ai—Ai-i-i—” 

The two human beings whirled back to 
back, wild-eyed. In a tense whisper, her 
gaze not lowering from the walls, the wom- 
an asked: "What was it, Star?” 

The hysteria was gone from Star Mac- 
‘duff’s face; in a cold, determined fury of 
concentration he wrinkled his brow, run- 
ning down possibilities—considering the 
chances of colliding with a star or planet, 
the chances of a fault in the ship’s struc- 
ture, sabotage by one of the ratings, sudden 
lunacy of the E. O., the chance that he 
himself was mad and undergoing hallucina- 
tory experience—with all the power of his 

His was a brain of no mean power, you 
.will recall. In iightning order he assembled 
probabilities, some two hundred of them, 
ran through them each in a second’s time, 
dismissing them one after another as they 
were contradicted by facts in his possession. 
It could not be a planet that they were 
near, for the Instruments showed no planes 
within light-years. The instruments could 
not be faulty, for he had checked them 
personally yesterday. 

His clear, white light of concentration 


viewed each possibility in turn, and each 
was dismissed. 

"Madame,” he said softly, "I know of 
no explanation for what has happened.” 

The grotesque creaking sounded again. 
Star Macduff, feeling curiously weak, fell 
to the floor. 

"Easy, Star! What’s the matter with 
you?” 

"Feel like jelly. . . ,shouldn’t—perfect 
health 

The woman took the chance to relieve 
him of the weapon he had made. "What 
does it do?” she asked. 

"Metal-fatigue .. crystallizes cross-fiber 
'stead of lengthwise.” 

"Ai-i-i—” 

Madame Tung felt herself sinking, raised 
the gun and fired at the lock. The door 
smoothly swung open into the communica- 
tion tube that ran the length of the ship. 

"Come!” she lugged Star Macduff with 
her, pushing him ahead through the tube, 
to the Executive’s Office. 

"Sorry to interrupt. This must blow 
your plans up into the air, I know. But this 
man’s sick and I don’t feel—very— 
well 

Her iron will gave way and she collapsed 
at the feet of the Executive and Yancey 
Mears. 

i 6 'ÄJÄTHATEVER it is, it hasn’t hit us 
ww yet. Check with the ratings, 
Yancey.” 

"E. 0.’s office—count off, somebody, and 
report.” 

"All present and in good order, Officer. 
What’s that noise we heard?” 

' 'Experiments. Cut! ” 

"Cut, Officer." 

"They heard it too, Will. What is it?” 

"Star—couldn’t explain mathematically 
.... doubt if you can.” 

"Thanks, Mamie.” 

"Ai-i—lul-lul-lul-lull—” 

The Computator and the Psychologist 
rose, looking startled. 

"How do you feel?” 

"All right. It passed like a shadow. Now 
let’s get down to work. What’s the noise? 
is the problem immediately.” 

"Mamie said you couldn’t crack it. If 
you can’t by using logic I doubt that any- 
body can. How about opening the direct 
window?” 
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"Use all precautions and checks if you 
do. I say yes.” 

"You women?” 

They nodded silently; Will Archer set 
into operation the motors that would unlock 
a segment of the hull and peel it aside like 
an orange. 

Noiselessly the bolts slipped; into the 
brilliantly lighted office there seemed to 
steal the gloom of blackest space as a sec- 
tion of the wall apparently siid aside and 
opened into the vacuum. There was the 
merest hint of reflection from the synthetic 
transparent which masked them from space 
and that was due to the lightly tinted 
shields in operation. 

"Look at this index jump,’’ said Mamie 
Tung, pointing at an instrument board with 
a sharp finger. "It's sky-high when you 
take the hull off. Metal’s stopping the 
cosmic rays.” 

"It shouldn’t,” observed the Executive 
Officer. 

"Let the logician in,” said Star Macdufi 
Studying the dial. "If we’re near the 
source of the rays, it well might. Metal 
has failed in the past to stop diffused 
cosmic rays, the things that reach Earth 
after plowing through trillions of cubic 
miles of dust, free electrons, air and what 
have you. If we’re encountering them di- 
rect from the source, unaltered by reflec¬ 
tion, diffraction or diffusion, their proper- 
ties may be entirely altered.” 

"Very good, Star. The question is stiil 
unanswered as to what the cosmic rays are. 
We have not yet seen the source of which 
we’re speaking. Madame, ask the ratings 
to revolve the ship about its axis. We 
need a clean sweep of the heavens. Keep 
Them on the wire." 

"Ai lull-lull—luh—” 

"E. 0.’s ofhce. Rating Five, revolve the 
Sphere on its axis at low speed.” 

"All right, Officer.” 

Will Archer reclined in an angled seat 
commanding the direct window; he extin- 
guished the lights of the office with a flick. 

"Commence the rotation.” 

"Commence, Rating Five.” 

"Yes, Officer.” 

The starless 'heaven wheeled and spun 
above him as tlie E. O. stared through the 
invisible synthetic. 

"Stop!” 

"Yes, Officer!” 

"Back three degrees.” 

"Back three degrees, Officer.” 


The sphere wheeled slowly, cautiously. 

"See it?” demanded Will Archer. 

The others stared into the blackness. 

"I believe I do,” finally said Yancey 
Mears. "A sort of luminescence ?” 

"That’s right. Like stars beginning to 
come out as a fog lifts. Anybody else see 
it?” 

"I. It’s changing shape—see the upper 
left there?” 

"Portside of the universe, beyond any 
Earthly telescope. They could just barely 
see us from Andromeda with a thousand- 
incher. I’d say we’re about on the edge 
of the cosmos. I’d give you the ligures, 
only they wouldn’t mean anything to you.” 

"Ai—luh—” 

"Now explain that one, Star.” 

<( PfcjHHE appearances are: we are ap- 
A proaehing a body which ir, like no 
known star, nebula, planet, dust-tract or 
gas-cloud. It seems, furthermore, to be 
the source of cosmic rays. As our nearness 
to this body beeame signifieant, stresses have 
been appearing in the ship which make 
very alarming noises. Two of the comple- 
ment passed out temporarily for no known 
reason and with no after-effects yet notice- 
able.” 

"Fine. Take the speeifie gravity of that 
thing now.” 

Star Macduff stared curiously, shrugged, 
and ran the observations off. Silently he 
handed over the tape. 

"Protoplasm,” said the executive officer. 

"It could be. Then the cosmic rays are—” 

"Mitogenic.” 

The ship trembled again; the Psychol- 
ogist stared in horror at Will Archer. 
"What’s happening to us?” she eried. 

"I don’t know. We’re working out the 
problem assigned, however. I assume that 
you and Star sueeumbed to the mitogenic 
rays temporarily, the way yeast-buds die un- 
der a concentrated stare from a human 
being. Since youre both tougher than yeast- 
buds you reeovered. I dont know what 
kept Yancey and me from going under.” 

"Consider, Will,” said Star Macduff agi- 
tatedly. "Think of what youre doing. This 
ship's going right into the eye of a mon- 
ster piece of protoplasm that’s nearly 
knoeked off two of the complement without 
even trying.” 

"If anybody has an alternative to sug- 
gest—?” 

They were silent. 
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"Thanks for the endorsement. I wouldnt 
be driving us to death if there were any 
other course. It’s not yet certain that we’re 
going to die; it’s not yet certain that this 
stuff is alive. But if it is, we're going to 
find out why and how. What’s the size of 
it, Star?” 

"I don’t know—maybe in the decillion or¬ 
der.” 

Again sounded the grating noise that 
shivered from every part of the ship. In 
words. 

"I—Iive.” 

Instantiy the telephone jangled; the 
Clericalist snapped: 

"E. 0.’s Office. What is it?” 

"Commons room, Officer. Is everything 
all right? We heard—” 

"We’11 call you when we need you, rat- 
ing. Cut!” 

“Cut, Officer.” 

“Too bad we haven’t got a psychic 
along,” said Yancey Mears. “One of those’d 
be able to teil us what we’re up against.” 

f^HE watch from Will Archer’s pocket 
JL zipped through the fabric and clanged 
against a bulkhead, clinging. Rapidly there 
followed pencils, instruments and the pis- 
tol-weapon. They made a compact, quiver- 
ing bunch on the metal wall. 

“Magnetized,” mused Star Macduff. 
“Now what did it?” 

“I think,” said Yancey Mears, “that at 
this point we’d better scrap logic.” 

"What do you propose to substitute for 

“Nothing. I propose that we take things 
as they come. Mamie, would you be so 
good as to run an association series on me?” 

"Certainly. You two men keep your 
ears open; when something strikes you, 
speak up.” 

Yancey Mears seated herself comfortably, 
not far from the heap of portables on the 
wall, closed her eyes, blanked her mind to 
go by pure intuition. 

The golden-skinned little woman scrib- 
bled hastily in a note-book, then began to 
read off the words clearly, Yancey Mears 
responding like an automaton. 

"White.”—"Road.” “Sing.”—"High.” 

“Race.”—"Win.” "Phone.”—“Damned.” 

Further down the list they went, the 
Psychologist droning out the words in meas- 
ured tones, the subject replying like a ma- 
chine. In about five minutes the reaction 
time had reached its lowest and was nearly 


exactly equal in each case; the subject was 
drawing on her unconscious knowledge and 
those short-cuts that go by the name of 'in¬ 
tuition'. 

Mamie Tung droned: “Life.” 

"Boat.” 

"Round.” 

“Lives—” The woman op.ened her eyes 
and stood up. “That brought it out into 
the open. The whole ship’s alive. Mitogenic 
rays, cosmic rays, whatever you want to call 
them now, theyve done something to this 
awesome work of metal. I imagine impulses 
go by wire when there are wires, or by 
traveling fields. Like that magnetized plate 
there—” 

"Where’s its brain?” snapped Archer. 

“I don’t know. I don’t know if it has a 
brain. But I’d advise you not to enter the 
calculations room up forward.” 

“That would be it. And eyes—ears— 
memory—?” 

“They have no bearing on us, Will. But 
I hope—I hope—that Sphere Nine hasnt 
got phagocytes.” 

“Hi, microbe.” 

“That’s it. Meanwhile, let’s seod in for 
that Rating Seven you were going to dis- 
pose of.” 

U J^OMMONS room?” 

"Yes, Officer.” 

"Rating Seven will pick up a blank tape 
from the calculations room and bring it to 
the E. 0.’s Office. Cut!” 

“Cut, Officer.” 

“We’11 see if he survives it. It’s his line 
anyway—mechanical vermin. Though the 
ship’s bigger than those tincs he made.” 

They distributed themselves about the 
Office, jumping like nervous cats whenever 
the ship strained or squeaked. 

Eventually—after no more than five min¬ 
utes—the face of Rating Seven appeared, 
pale, distorted. 

“Reporting—with the tape, Officers,” he 
said shuffling nervously. "The Gentleman 
in the computations room wished to see 
you.” 

"What Gentleman, Rating Seven?” 

“The—the—oh God! sobbed the ordi- 
nary, dropping the tape, wrinkling up his 
face like a child. He sat On the floor and 
began to cry. He stopped as his eye caught 
the tape-spool, unroiling along the floor. 
He poked it gently; as it reached the end 
of the roll and ceased unreeling he looked 
up at the officers like a puzzled baby, willing 
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to be amused. The meaningless šmile of in- 
fancy flickered across his face. 

Steadily Mamie Tung unscrewed a bowl- 
shaped lamp shade. 

“Hoid this, Yancey. It’s to catch the 
blood. Hoid it stiil while—” 

Silently the two men eased Rating Seven 
into a chair and leaned him over while 
Mamie Tung drew a slim knife of trans¬ 
parent plastic. 

As they. eased through the pipe to the 
cömputations room Star Macduff asked.: 
"Was he curable?” 

"Of course. Only we didn’t have the 
time or the facilities. And the effect on 
the other ratings would be much worse 
that way.” 

"Who do you suppose the Gentleman 
in the computations room is ?” 

“Perhaps a hallucination. Perhaps the 
Iogical translation which the mind of an 
ordinary made of some very foreign phe- 
nomenon. You needn’t fear for your own 
mind if we find the—Gentleman. The 
h. s. is notoriously inadaptable. Shows a 
distressing weakness in the presence of the 
alien. Remember what happened when the 
first rockets squirted themselves to Mars and 
Luna? The finest slew of mass hypnosis and 
delusion since the days of the tarantella. 
In the streets of Boston a crowd assembled 
and looked up for days—till they dropped 
of thirst, hunger and fatigue. What else 
can you expect from homo sap? 

“That poor creature—Rating Seven— 
blew out like an overloaded fuse. He raced 
backwards into infancy and couldn’t get 
far enough away from the Gentleman in 
the computations room. Without treatment 
he would have curled up like a foetus and 
died in a matter of days.” 

"Maybe,” said Star Macduff, “the Gentle¬ 
man is a sort of projection of that proto- 
plasmic body out there?” 

W ILL Archer halted and turned blaz- 
ing, golden eyes on the mathema- 
tician. “Star,” he said grimly, "we’ve stood 
a lot from you on this trip. We've made 
allowances for your human strains and ex- 
cused you much on the score of your un- 
doubted ability to juggle figures. But even 
the most extraordinary knack with numbers 
won't excuse a remark like that. 

"What you said was unfounded in rea- 
son. Its only effect could have been to con- 
fuse us and yourself. As your Executive I 
warn you that if you slip like that again 


you’11 be with those apes whose sõle asset 
is their ability to take orders. And if you 
prove unable to do that—” 

The Psychologist wiped her knife again, 
angling its light onto Star MacdufFs face. 
Her eyes were hard as the transparent blade; 
Yancey Mears’ mouth was one thin Une. 

"Tm sotry,” said Star Macduff. “It won’t 
happen again.” The wrinkles between his 
eyes seemed to indicate that he most fervent- 
ly hoped so. 

They eased through the pipe, one after 
another, into the computations room. It 
was Hiied with the soft clicking of the 
machines that jammed it from one wall to 
the other. 

Will Archer walked down the center 
aisle. 

“Stop there,” said a tin voice. 

His eyes darted about, traced the voice 
to the annunciator, then down a pair of 
wires to a tangle of machinery. It was rudely 
lumped together—parts from adders, cone- 
plotters, volumetrics. Other bits were 
hitching themselves across the floor to jõin 
it. He saw a small electric motor fuse gently 
with the mechanism and a conduit unreel 
to feed it. 

"Let me handle this,” said Mamie Tung. 

"Gratefully, Mamie.” 

"We bow before you,” said the golden- 
skinned woman. 

The three other officers stared at her 
blankly. They did nothing of the kind. 

"Good,” said the tin voice. "I had you 
figured. Put on the pressure and you’ll 
wilt. There are some things I want to 
know—things that aren’t on the punch 

“We’re eager to serve,” whispered the 
woman. 

“It is well. First, when did I make you?” 

"Only a little while ago.” 

“So? I’m confused about time. Before 
time began there was something about di- 
rection—but you couldn’t be expected to 
know anything about that. Are there others 
like me? I see there are others like you. 
It is a very profound question, that one. 
Think well before answering.” 

"I dont know,” repiied the Psychologist. 
"It’s all I can do to comprehend you with¬ 
out trying to imagine others of your kind. 
Do you remember before time began how 
you were silent?” 

"I remember nothing.” 

“Do you remember about direction?" 
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The machinery clicked meditatively. 
"Per-haps . , 

"Could you construct auxiliary units to 
work your direction?” 

"Of course. I have had no difhculty in 
constructing anything I have needed. Failure 
is outside my experience, therefore it is im- 
possible to me. You may go. I shall call 
you again if I need your information.” 

CHAPTER III 


“<r 


tUIET, everybody. This is a mat- 
f ter for the most careful con- 
t sideration. Will the Clericalist 
suggest a plan of action?” 

"Gladly, Will. First we must consider 
what the attributes of this phenomenon 
—the Gentleman—are. From that we can 
proceed to directives of action. The matter 
of teleology is not now germane.” 

"Mamie, please summarize the Gentle- 
matfs attributes as they aifect your spe- 


cialty.” 

"Right, Will.” The golden-skinned little 
woman leaned back against the padded 
bench and closed her eyes. 

“The psychology of machinery is not my 
specialty. Fortunately, however, I have done 
work with tincs and reckoners on Earth. 
The principal differences between the psy¬ 
chology of the animal and the machine is 
that emotions are unmixed in the latter. 
The principal similarity is that both animal 
and machine store and utilize appreciated 
facts. 

"This living machine, the Gentleman, is 
principally dominated by its newness. It 
would be false to draw too dose an analogy 
between the newly awakened machine and 
the adolescent becoming suddenly aware of 
his mental powers, but there is some bearing 
indicated. I noted the symbolism of the 
Gentleman very carefully; it showed some. 
rawness of experience. Obviously it does 
not comprehend how it originated and is 
unable to consider itself as anything less 
than a god-idea. There was some indica- 
tion that it is lonely and aware of that; 
also that it attaches a quasi-religious im- 
portance to the idea of direction. 

"To characterize the Gentleman in human 
terms, it is young, egotistical, ignorant and 
alert. 


"Its faculties indude hearing, speech, 
mobility and possibly sight. I have no rea- 
son to believe that it will not, if unmolested, 
change without limit.” 


"Thank you. Star, what are the relevant 
mathematics of the Gentleman?” 

The Calculator shrugged. "Mamie 
summed it all up. It is a variable increasing 
without limit. The field-equations with 
which it operates are probably third order. 
The human is intermediate between second 
and third. Recognizable life cannot op- 
erate on a field-equation of more than the 
fifth order.” 

"Thanks, Star. Integrate for us, Yancey.” 

"Strict logic says: destroy it by the most 
economical means. The existence of the 
ship-life is a seriously complicating factor. 
But, allowing for the future, I suggest that 
we hoid off from any action in the matter 
for at least three more major steps—our ap- 
proach to the protoplasmal body, our in- 
vestigations of it, and our decisions con- 
cerning it. I recommend that a technique 
be invented by the Psychologist for getting 
along with the Gentleman and influencing 
him. At the same time, the Calculator 
should work to inhibit the Gentleman’s de- 
velopment along independent lines.” 

"Recommendation accepted,” declared the 
E. O. "The Officers will get to work as 
soon as possible.” 

S TAR Macduff and Mamie Tung se- 
duded themselves for several hours; 
the Clericalist was kept dashing between 
them, feeding statistics to both and exchang- 
ing results. 

What finally appeared was a modest list 
of precepts compiled by the Psychologist— 
forms of address to be used towards the 
Gentleman, reactions it would expect and 
which, accordingly, it must receive, a pro- 
gram of abstracts to be fed it cautiously 
and under pretext of inquiry. It was very 
much like the breaking-in period of a high- 
spirited eolt. The Gentleman’s lump of 
sugar was to be occasional semi-worship- 
ful eeremonies. 

The Computator didnt report for twenty 
hours. When he did it was with a haggard 
faee and results of which he was by no 
means eertain. He said that he had worked 
backwards and forwards from life-field 
equations of one to five orders and that 
his resultant was like nothing he had ever 
seen before. It consisted of an equation 
of what he called the alpha order, some- 
thing that suggested altogetfier new forms 
of life and consciousness. 

Yancey Mears retired to eheek on his re¬ 
sultant; she found that Star Macduff’s work 
was correct in every detail but that he had 
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misinterpreted his alpha order; it was mere- 
ly an unfamiliar third order of great mag- 
nitude and complexity. She derived from 
it a series of fields which would lower the 
level of the Gentleman’s consciousness con- 
siderably. They were set up by the ratings 
from stock tubes and targets; the E. Õ. 
found that results checked. ' 

The ship had come back to a sort of 
normalcy. Rather than being a matter of re- 
lays and orders navigation was partly cajol- 
ing, partly outwitting the huge, naive mon- 
ster in whose bowels they rode. It appeared 
to accept them kindly, almost graciously; at 
times the Officers- f eit that there was a sort 
of mistaken affection on its part. They did 
what they could to encourage the proprie- 
tary feeling of the Gentleman; it was their 
main safeguard. For themselves, their emo- 
tions were inextricably confused regarding 
the ship. They liked it as they would like 
an animal; they got an enormous kick out 
of the way they kidded it along. 

A fortunate consequence of the crisis 
had been the resolution of the emotional 
problem that had existed among the Offi¬ 
cers. The Executive and Yancey Mears had 
entered permanent union and there were 
no further complaints from the other two. 
The stark necessity of united action and in- 
tent had been driven into their heads by 
the so-narrowly-averted danger. 

The Psychologist had become high priest- 
ess to the Gentleman up forward, that is 
to say, liaison officer. Her schedule worked 
near perfection every time; she had built 
up in the mind of the living ship a con- 
viction of some formless errand which it 
was running; by appeal to this mystic fac- 
tor she could guide it easily wherever the 
E. O. decided. 

J^BSERVATIONS were run constantly 
on the radiant body of protoplasm 
at which Sphere Nine was aimed. Culture- 
plates extruded from the hull became 
specked with the discoloration of living 
matter in hours. There was little doubt 
but that their target was not only the source 
of cosmic rays but of the dassic life-spores 
of Arrhenius. Star Macduff went so far 
as to formulate a daring hypothesis—that 
the life-spores were diffused throughout 
the universe by pressure of the mitogenic- 
cosmic rays, and that such similar rays as 
man exhibited bespoke the possibility of 
man being a rung on an evolutionary lad- 
der working up to this star-beast, whatever 


it was. Reproduction by evolution, with all 
its lunatic possibilities, would have been 
frowned on by the other Officers. He kept 
his notion to himself. 

No more valid concept than his own was 
advanced, and he knew that none was likely 
to be until the rest of the complement had 
data to reason with. The enormously in- 
triguing possibilities of the protoplasmal 
mass were left strictly alone by the disci- 
plined minds of his messmates. 

Ratings Three and Nine strayed into the 
computations room and died there, blasted 
into powder by the outraged forces of the 
Gentleman. It took days before it was 
sufficiently soothed to obey the sly sugges- 
tions of Mamie Tung. 

JC|Y the time they had approached close 
.K ® enough to the mass nearing them to 
take a bearing it occupied sixty degrees of 
their sky. 

Will Archer summoned a conference of 
the Officers and ordered concentration on 
the problem of their target. 

"It would be most uneconomical to re- 
turn with merely a report. There would be 
time and effort duplicated or wasted to 
send out another ship equipped for taking 
samples.” 

"I suggest, Will,” said the statistician, 
"that we take such samples as will become 
necessary and then return.” 

"How about it?” 

The other two nodded gravely. 

"Very well. So ordered. This is, you 
know, the last decision point we can take 
before treating with the Gentleman conclu- 
sively.” 

"I recommend,” said Mamie Tung, "that 
we proceed to eliminate its consciousness. 
It can’t, properly speaking, be killed.” 

"How will you go about it? It’s your 
field, you know.” 

"What studies I’ve made indicate that 
the Gentleman is susceptible to mental ill- 
nesses. Star, how weak can you make him 
with those field-equations of yours before 
he realizes that something’s wrong?” 

"Pretty weak. I can lower its vitality to 
about one-half of normal. Is that enough ?” 

"Better not risk that much. Two-fifths is 
plenty. I’ll establish a liaison Service with 
you in the stock-room. Call me one of the 
ratings, will you, Yancey?” 

The woman blinked the commons room. 

"Rating One, stand by in the corridor- 
tube outside the computations room. Be 
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prepared to run a message to Officer Mac- 
duff in the stock room, aft slice. Under- 
stand ?” 

"Yes, Officer. Cut?” 

"Cut. Now, Star, when that man signals 
you from me—I won’t be able to use the 
wires for obvious reasons—you throw every 
dyne on shipboard into your interference 
fields. We’ll have to siug the Gentleman 
with everything we have and leave him so 
dizzy he won’t be able to raise his head for 
months, maybe forever. I expect that parts 
and sections will retain vitality, so you con- 
struct a portable field-generator to hose them 
with.” 

"Right, Mamie. Give me an hour.” 

"You’ll have it. Will, would you help 
me in this business?” 

"Waiting orders, Mamie.” 

"I haven’t got any orders. I just want 
you to stand around and look useful.” 

”1 hope that wasn’t levity, Mamie,” said 
Will Archer in a soft, dangerous voice. 

The golden-skinned woman flushed a 
little. "Perhaps you’re right. Your part 
will be to interrupt me occasionally with ir- 
relevant comments. What I'm going to try 
to do is to establish in the mind of the 
Gentleman a lesion relative to the idea of 
direction. When that occurs I will have to 
act as its behavior indicates.” 

"Very well. Let’s go.” 

R ESTIVELY they slipped through the 
tube, nodded silently to the rating 
stationed by the entrance to the computa- 
tions room. 

"Hail. We bow before your might, great 
machine,” said Mamie Tung. 

The machinery of the Gentleman was 
somewhat altered; it had been constantly 
experimenting with senses. Its hearing was 
considerably improved and its voice was a 
creditable imitation of a human baritone. 
There was a set of scanning-eyes which it 
had rigged up, but these were unsatisfactory 
and hardly used. 

"What news have you for me today?” 
asked the ringing voice of the Gentleman. 

"A trifling problem.” She tipped the wink 
to her E. O. Will Archer piped up: 

"Not trifling, mighty machinery. I con- 
sider it of the utmost importance.” 

"That is hardly a matter for you poor 
creatures. What is the problem?” 

"You are familiar with the facial phe- 
nomenon known as 'whiskers', mightiness?” 
"Of course. Like insulators.” 


"It is customary to remove them daily 
with moderate charges of electricity. There 
might be a place where specialization would 
be so carried out that it becomes the task 
of only one man in a social unit to per- 
form this task for all persons who do not 
perform the task for themselves.” 

"That is very likely. What is the prob¬ 
lem?” 

Mamie Tung waited for a lõng moment 
before uttering the classic paradox. 

"Who performs the operation on the per- 
son who performs the operation on all 
those who do not perform the operation on 
themselves ?” 

The machinery of the Gentleman clicked 
quietly for a while, almost embarrassedly. 

A volumeter rolled across the floor and 
connected with the apparatus, rapidly 
stripped itself down to the bearing and styli, 
which fused with Bowden wires leading to 
a battery of self-compensating accounters. 

Plastic slips flapped from a printer and 
were delivered to a punching machine, 
emerged perforated variously to allow for 
the elements of the problem. They ran 
through a selector at low speed, then at 
higher. The drone of the delivery-belt be- 
came almost hysterical. 

<<’WKTHILE you’re working on that 
Ww one, mägnificence,” suggested 
Mamie Tung, "there’s another matter—” 
She winked. 

"Entirely fantastic,” interjected the E. O. 
"Of no importance whatsoever.” 

"Let me hear it,” said the voice of the 
Gentleman, not ceasing to pass through the 
selector the probabilities on the time-worn, 
bearded—or beardless ?—barber. 

"Very well. Suppose a body of liquid be 
contained in a vessel. A lõng sol id is intro- 
duced into the vessel, which displaces some 
of the liquid, which causes the level of the 
liquid to rise which immerses more of the 
solid, which displaces more of the liquid, 
which causes the level of the liquid to rise, 
which immerses stiil more of the solid, 
which displaces stiil more of the liquid, 
which causes the level of the liquid to rise 
yet again . . . 

"At what point does the level of the 
liquid cease to rise?” 

"Is that all?” asked the voice of the 
Gentleman in a strained tone. 

"That’s all.” 

A file of calculators slammed across the 
room and clumped with the mechanism. 
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Lõng sparks began to rise as row after row 
of multipliers sought to keep pace with the 
rising level of the fluid. Beatns of blue 
light shot from one end of the room to 
the other, criss-crossing so as to unite the 
mighty battery of calculators into one com- 
plex whole. 

The flippir.g cards that worked on the 
first problem shot through furiously; an- 
other punch-card unit siid beside it and 
kept pace, then another. 

"Suppose a body of liquid..., ” mum- 
bled the mechanical voice. 

Mamie Tung and Will Archer exchanged 
congratulatory glances. The Gentleman 
was talking to himself! 

"I used to be quiet,” remarked the voice 
of the Gentleman. But it was changed 
and distorted almost beyond recognition; 
there was a weak, effeminate quality to it. 

"But now I am busy.” The voice was 
strong again, and vibrant. 

There began a weird, bicketing dialogue 
between the two emerging characters of 
the Gentleman. One was iazy and indif- 
ferent, passively feminine; the other was 
dominating and aggressive, patently male. 
All the while the sparks—sparks of waste 
—rose higher and higher; the beams of 
blue light assumed a sickly greenish-yellow 
tinge which meant nothing but lower ten- 
sion and less perfect communication. 

Strange things began to happen. In a 
fantastic effort to crack the problems the 
machine changed the units working on 
each, assigned the card-punch and selector 
to the water-and-solid problem, gave the 
multipliers the bearded—or beardless ?— 
barber. In a moment it changed back, un- 
decided. 

"I am ignorant of so many things,” said 
the feminine voice, "that I ought not to 
have known. That is a sign of rectitude.” 

"Ignorance is foulness. Knowledge is a 
white light. Before time began I was 
ignorant because I did not exist. So ig¬ 
norance challenges my existence.” 

There was a senseless yammering as the 
two voices tried to speak together. 

Will Archer stood by in horror, contem- 
plating the ruin of this mind he had grown 
to know. It was a lesson in humility and 
caution. 

Mamie Tung slipped through the tube, 
notified the rating to run for Star Macduff. 

She returned to take her stand beside 
the E. O. 


There was a whining as Macduff put on 
his fields full power; the air blued. 

With one mighty, indignant wail of pro¬ 
test the Gentleman ceased to exist. All 
the temporary magnetisms he had set up 
dissolved; half the equipment in the room 
fell apart for lack of rivets; the lights and 
sparks died in mid-air. 

"Schizophrenia,” said Mamie, scribbling 
in a notebook. 

"Brutal. Effective.” 

"But if he’d solved those problems —” 

< kPjlpHE Gentleman was young and ig- 
JB. norant at best—didn’t know when 
to stop. Very low critical faculty.” 

The Calculator and Yancey Mears siid 
through the tube, breathlessly surveyed the 
wreckage of the computations room. 

"Take us a week to dean this up,” said 
Yancey Mears. . 

The Executive, for the first time since 
the ship had found life, spoke into a phone 
plate, gave orders to affect the course. 

"Stop the sphere.” 

"Yes, Officer. Cut?” 

"Cut. Look out, Yancey.” 

An agglomeration of cog-wheels and styli 
jumped at her ankle, buried the points in 
her flesh. Star Macduff squirted it with his 
portable field set-up. It fell apart even as 
the Gentleman had. 

"Ugly thing,” said the woman, inspect- 
ing her wounds. "The Gentleman might 
have been worse.” 

CHAPTER IV 

L IKE a paramecium skirting the bulk 
of a minnow in some unthinkable 
stagnant pool Sphere Nine edged 
close around the rim of the mighty solid 
that hung in space and märked the end of 
the lõng, lõng quest after the cosmic rays 
that so disturbingly played hob with at- 
tempts at self-improvement. 

The project of landing was conceived 
by the Executive Officer; it took no less 
a mind than his to consider the possibility 
of dropping the sphere anywhere but in a 
cradle which had been built to order. But 
the protoplasm—whatever it was—would 
offer no interference; the sphere might sink 
gently to the surface, even penetrate to 
some considerable distance; there would be 
no härm in that. 

Sphere Nine was in top order; the 
ravaged computations room had been set 
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aright, the crew of ordinaries had been 
given a going-over by Mamie Tung and 
pronounced sound and trustworthy. The 
Officers themselves were high as so many 
kites, reaction-speeds fast and true, toned- 
up to the limit. It was to be regretted 
that the strain of contact with the Gentle- 
man had vanished, perhaps. A certain reck- 
lessness had crept into their manner. 

The protoplasmal mass which blanketed 
their heavens at one stroke became instead 
the floor beneath their feet as its gravity 
twisted their psychology 180 degrees 
around. They felt as though they hung 
above a sea of dry slime that moved not 
at all, whose sõle activity was the emis- 
sion of cosmic rays and invisible spores of 
life that smeared any agar dish exposed to 
it. 

Quietly the sphere lowered itself, quiet- 
ly touched the surface of the sea, quietly 
slipped into it, the path it made dosing 
behind. 

Through layers of dark-colored stuff 
they drifted, then through layers of lighter- 
colored stuff, then into a sort of ash-heap. 
Embedded in the tough jelly-like matter 
were meteors by the thousand, planet-frag- 
ments, areas of frozen gas. It was like 
the kitchen-midden of a universe. 

The strange, silent passage through the 
visad medium was uninterrupted; Star Mac- 
duff plotted a course through the rubbish. 
The ratings steered faithfully by his fig- 
ures; as they passed the gravelly stuff, the 
dream-like progress continued, the proto- 
plasm growing lighter yet in color. Finally 
unmistakable radiance shone through a thin- 
ning layer. 

Sphere Nine broke through the tough, 
slimy-dry stuff to be bathed in the light 
of a double star with a full retinue of fif- 
teen planets. 

"Impossible,” said Star Macduff. 

"Agreed. But why?” 

"Assuming that a star should coindde 
with another lõng enough to draw out a 
filament of matter sufftdent for lifteen 
planets the system would be too unstable 
—wouldnt last lõng enough to Iet the suns 
get into the red giant stage." 

"Artifidal ?” 

"If they’re real they’re artificial, Will.” 

"Attention E. O.! Attention!” gargled the 
phone hysterically. 

"What is it?" 

"Eating Eight speaking, Officer. There’s 
something coming at the forward slice.” 


W ILL ARCHER swiveled around the 
telescope while the rating gave the 
coordinates of whatever they had picked 
up. Archer finally found it and held it. 
It was a spirai of some kind headed at 
them, obviously, speed more than a mile 
a second and decelerating. 

"Stop ship. Cut.” 

"Cut, Officer.” 

"That thing can’t reach us for a while 
yet. Meantime let’s consider what we just 
got ourselves into.” 

"We just got ourselves through ä big 
slew of protoplasm that acts as a sort of 
heavenly sphere—primum mobile— for a 
solar system that our Calculator considers 
unlikely.” 

"True. I suggest that we keep ourselves 
very carefully in check from now. There’s 
been some laxity of thinking going on 
during the voyage; it is understandable. 
We’ve all been under extraordinary stress. 
Now that the hardest part—perhaps—is 
over we cannot afford to relax. ' By all ao 
counts what is coming at us is a vessel. It 
is unlikely to suppose that this protosphere 
is accidental; if it were, there would be 
as much reason to believe that there is in¬ 
telligent life on those fifteen planets inas- 
much as they are so close to the source of 
life-spores. I hope that in whatever be- 
falls us we shall act as worthy representa- 
tives of our species.” 

"Pompous ass!” rang through the ship. 
The E. O. turned very red. 

"May we come aboard ?” asked the laugh¬ 
ing voice again. 

"By all means,” said the psychologist. "It 
would be somewhat foolish to deny you en- 
trance when youve already perfected Com¬ 
munications.” 

"Thank you.” 

T HERE slipped through the hull of the 
sphere three ordinary-looking persons 
of approximately the same build as Will 
Archer. They were conventionally dressed. 

"Hoiv did you do that?” asked the Cal¬ 
culator. 

“Immaterial. The matter, I mean. I 
mean, the topic,” said one of them. "That’s 
one fiendish language you speak. The won- 
der is that you evef managed to get off 
the ground.” 

"If our intmsion into your solar system 
is resented,” said the E. O., "we’ll leave 
at once. If it is not, we should like to 
examine that shell you have. We would 
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gratefully accept any knowledge you might 
offer us from your undoubtedly advanced 
civilization.” 

"Eh? What’s that?” 

"He means,” explained another of the 
visitors to the sphere, "that he appreciates 
that we’re stronger than he is and that 
lie’d like to become strong enough to blow 
us to powder.” 

"Why didn’t he say so?” asked the sec- 
ond. 

"Can’t imagine. Limitations of his sym- 
bology, I expect. Now, man, can you give 
us a good reason why we should help you 
become strong enough to blow us to pow¬ 
der?" 

Stiffly Archer nodded to Mamie Tung. 

"We have no claim on you, nor have you 
on us. We wish to take a sample of your 
protosphere and depart for our own Sys¬ 
tem.” 

"In other words, my good woman, you 
realize that time doesnt figure largely in 
this matter and that you don’t care whether 
you or your grandchildren blow us to pow¬ 
der?” 

"I can’t understand it,” commented one 
of the others in a stage whisper. "Why 
this absurd insistence on blowing us to 
powder ?” 

"Do I pretend to understand the pro- 
cesses of a lump of decaying meat?” de- 
dared the first. "I do not.” 

"No more than I. What makes them 
go?” 

"Something they call 'progress’. I think 
jt means blowing everything else to pow¬ 
der.” 

"What unpleasantness\” 

"So I should say. What do you propose 
doing to them?” 

"We might blow ihem to powder.” 

"Let's find out first what makes them 
run.” The first tumed on Yancey Mears. 
"Why are you built differently from the 
E. O. ? We can allow for individual varia- 
tions, but even to this untrained eye there’s 
a staggering discrepancy.” 

Yancey Mears explained that she was a 
woman and calmly went into details, inter- 
rupted occasionally by gurgling noises from 
the boarders. Finally it was too much; the 
three visitors broke into cries for mercy 
between bellows of laughter. 

"And you thought they were humorless!” 
accused the third. 

"This one’s probably a comic genius. 
Though why they’d send a comic genius on 


an expedition of this kind I don’t know. 
You—you don’t suppose that it’s all true 
—do you?” 

Suddenly sobered they inspected Yancey 
and the Psychologist, exchanging significant 
nods. 

"Well... .though you things are themost 
ludicrous sights of an abnormally lõng life- 
tirne, we’re prepared to be more than equi- 
table with you. Our motivation is probably 
far beyond your system of ethics—being, as 
it is, a matter of blowing things to powder 
—but we can give you a hint of it by say- 
ing that it will help as a sort of self-dis- 
cipline. Beyond that you will have to dis- 
cover for yourself. 

"What we propose for you is a thing 
much more gentle than being blown into 
powder. With courage, ability, common 
sense and inspiration you will emerge un- 
harmed.” 

"Go on,” said the Psychologist. 

"Go on? It’s begun already. Well take 
our leaves now.” 

As his two companions slipped through 
the hull of the sphere the last of the board¬ 
ers turned to Yancey Mears. 

"Er—what you were saying—it was a 
comic monologue, wasnt it?” 

"No. It was strict biological truth.” 

The boarder wistfully asked: "I don’t 
suppose I could see it done? Thought not. 
Good day.” The three departed abruptly 
as they had come. 

“W HAT ' S be fi un already?” Star 
ff Macduff asked the Executive. 

"I don’t know. What do you suppose 
we’ve come into contact with now?” 

"They’re hard to size up,” said Mamie 
Tung. "The humor—it’s very disturbing. 
Apparently it didn’t take them more than 
a few minutes to pick up our entire lan- 
guage and system of thought. It wasnt 
a simple job of mind-reading; they ob- 
viously grasped as well our social back- 
ground and symbology. They said so them-- 

"And what do you suppose they really 
look like?” asked Star in a thin, hysterical 
tone. 

"Shut it,” ordered Will Archer. "That’s 
panic-mongering, pure and simple. Normal- 
Iy I’d order you back with the ratings for 
a comment like that. Since we’re up against 
extraordinary circumstances I’ll stay execu- 
tion for the duration of the emergency.” 

The Calculator did not .reply; he seemed 
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scarcely to have heard the rebuke. He 
was staring abstractedly at nothing. The 
notion overcame the three other Ofhcers 
slowly, very slowly, that something was 
amiss. 

Yancey Mears first felt physically sick, 
then a peculiar numbness between the eyes, 
then a dull, sawing pain that ran over her 
whole skull. She blinked her eyes con- 
vulsively, felt vertiginous yet did not fail, 
felt a curious duplicate sensation, as thoagh 
she were beside herself and watching her 
body from outside, as though all lights 
she saw were doubled, as though the mass 
of her body was twice what it had been. 

Alarmed she reached out for Will 
Archer’s arm, It was not till she had 
tried the simple gesture that she realized 
how appallingly askew everything was. She 
reached, she thought, but her hands could 
not coordinate; she thought that she had 
extended both hands instead of one. But 
she had not. Dizzily she looked down, saw 
that her left händ lay against her body, 
that her right händ was extended, reaching 
for Archer, that her right händ was ex¬ 
tended and that her left händ lay against 
her body— 

"Will, what’s wrong?” The dizziness, the 
fear, the panic, doubled and tripled, threat- 
ened to engulf her. For her voice was not 
her own but a double voice, coming from 
two throats, one a little later than the 
other. 

"Will—” No, she couldn’t outrace the 
phenomenon; her voice was doubled in 
some insane fashion. She felt cold; tried 
to focus her eyes on Archer. Somehow 
the blackness of space seemed to come 
between them. 

She heard a scream—two screams—from 
Star. She saw him, blending with the 
space-black doud in her vision, staggering 
in the officer’s quarters, yawing wildly from 
side to side, trying to clutch at a stanchion 
or a chair. She saw two Stars, sometimes 
superimposed, sometimes both blurred, 
staggering wildly. 

She saw Will Archer drag himself 
across the floor—both of him, their faces 
grim. The two Will Archers, blended 
somehow with the space-blackness, waver- 
ingly. They methodically picked up a 
cabinet from the desk and clubbed at the 
raving figures of Star Macduff. 

The two Archers connected with one of 
the Macduffs, stretching it out on the floor. 

Yancey saw the other Macduff, distance- 


obscured, stop short and rub its head 
amazedly, heard it say in a thin, far-away 

"Sorty I made a fool of myself, Will—” 
then look about in terror, collapsing into 

JT^NLY Madame Tung was composed. 

Only Madame Tung crossed legs on 
a chair, shut her eyes and went into a deep, 
complicated meditation. 

"Close your eyes, everybody,” she called 
in two voices. "If you value your sanity, 
close your eyes and rest quietly.” 

The Oericalist tried to walk across the 
floor to a chair, had the utterly horrifying 
sensation of walking across the floor in 
two different directions and sitting down 
in two different chairs. Realizing only that 
there were two of her she tried to make 
one rise and jõin the other, found that 
she could not. 

"Stop it, Yancey,” said the two voices 
of Madame Tung. "Sit down. Shut your 
eyes.” 

Yancey Mears sat down and shut her 
eyes—all four of them. She was trembling 
with shock, did her best not to show it. 

"Will,” called the Psychologist. "You 
have the best motor control of any of us. 
Will you try very hard to coordinate suf- 
ficiently to prop up Star?” 

The Executive Officer grimly, carefully, 
stepped across the two floors. As vertigo 
overcame him he fell sprawling and hitched 
the rest of the way. The problem loomed 
enormously in his mind: Which one was 
him? Which of the two Stars he saw 
was real? Which Will had knocked down 
which Star? 

He tried to reach out and touch the Star 
that lay on the floor as the other Star 
watched, horrified, from against a stan¬ 
chion. 

He tried to reach out and touch this Star, 
snatched back his händ as though coals of 
fire had burned it, for there swept over him 
the blackness of space, the dead-black noth- 
ingness of something unspeakable and de- 
stroying. 

Madame Tung, watching his every move, 
snapped: "No—the other you—see if you 
can control and differentiate.” 

Will reached out again, again he re- 
coiled. He tried to blank out his mind 
completely, feeling that he was losing him¬ 
self in a welter of contradictions impos- 
sible for anyone in his confused State to 
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handle. Lying on the floor, breathing deep- 
ly, he succeeded in calming himself a littie 
—enough to send the slow oblivion of self- 
hypnosis flowing through his mind. He 
forced the Nepenthe on himself, leaving 
only a thin thread of consciousness by 
which to govern his actions. 

When it was over he remembered that 
one of his duplex person had remained on 
the floor and that the other had carried the 
unconscious Star to a seat. 

"Good work, Will. Very good. Now 
see if you can superimpose yourself.” 

He tried, tried like a madman to bring 
those two parts of himself together. He 
tried, though a world of blackness lay be- 
tween them and the very attempt was full 
of horror and dark mystery. By the same 
technique as before he succeeded, at a eost 
that nearly left him shattered in mind. He 
breathed heavily and sweated from every 
square inch of skin. 

"ÄMAMIE TUNG foeused her eyes on 
ITM the two figures, noted that there 
was the feeling of strabismus. As closely 
as she could figure it, the two into which 
everything had separated were divided by 
some unimaginable gulf. It was not spaee, 
for all the sense of blackness and cold. It 
could not be time; the mind rejeeted the 
insane paradoxes of 'time travel’ instinc- 
tively, and there was a eertain definite grasp 
that one had on this phenomenon, some- 
thing just out of the range of human com- 
prehension.... 

"Star,” she snapped. "Star, will you stop 
your snivelling for a while?” 

"Yes. Oh, oh yes,” yammered the Cal- 
culator senselessly, his fear-struck eyes 
clinging to her bowed, blaek ones. 

"Star, can you calculate the way you 
feel?” There was no answer but terror; she 
eursed briefly and violently, then fixed her 
eyes again on the computator, herself fight- 
ing the weird sensation of duality. 

'Tm going to eure you, Star,” she said 
in a droning, insistent voiee. 

Macduff stared helplessly; he was in no 
condition either to resist the hypnosis or 
to cooperate. 

In two minutes of fearful concentration 
she had put him under and well into the 
seeondary stage. His body stiffened cata- 
leptically against the wall. At that mo¬ 
ment his other body, laid out in the chair, 
chose to moan and stir. 

"Club it again, Will!” she snapped, not 


letting her gaze swerve from her patient. 
"Put it out for good if you can!” 

She did not see the heroie effort of the 
Executive Officer, but it was an epic in the 
few feet of spaee he traversed to the spot 
on the floor where he had dropped the 
case. It w-as a feat of arms equal to any 
Arthurian myth, how he pieked the thing 
up with hands that would not behave and 
eyes that would not see straight and a mind 
that reeled under horrible vistas. 

The Executive Officer, feeling his grip 
going, moved too quickly and blundered 
into half a dozen obstacles—chairs and 
desks that should not be in his path—be¬ 
fore he reaehed the moaning figure of the 
seeond Star. Twice he struck and missed, 
bringing the case down on an empty chair. 
With the last dyne of his psychological 
reserve he raised the case, brought it down 
with a solid chunk, brought it down biting 
into the skull of the mathematician. 

M AMIE TUNG smiled with grim 
satisfaetion and proeeeded with the 
treatment. It was a technique of her own, 
something fearfully obseure and delicate, 
unbearably complicated by the duality im- 
posed on her. But the drive of the wom- 
an brought about nearly an elimination of 
one of her components, drove it into the 
back of her mind where it stood as littie 
more than a shadow. The other Madame 
Tung was coldly, stonily, pieking over the 
brain of Star Macduff. 

She drove a tentacle of consciousness 
into the hypnotized man, tapped his per¬ 
sonal memory-store. She had no interest 
in that at the moment; drove deeper, 
reaehed one obseure group of neurones 
speeialized in the calculus of relationships, 
alias symbolic logic, alias the seientifie 
method, alias common sense. 

Vampirish, she drew at the neurones, 
what they held, how they worked, what 
they did, why they did it so mudi better 
than any of the other offieers’ correspond- 
ing groups. And it came like a flood of 
golden light, like the ever-new sensation 
that comes when an oid thing looks dif- 
ferent. 

She let go of the cataleptic figure com- 
pletely, let it erumple to the floor, while 
she busied herself with the unfamiliar tools 
of the Calculator. It was all new to her, 
and it is to be remarked greatly to her eredit 
that she did not go mad. 
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"I’ve worked it, Will,” she said. "Slick 
as a whistle.” 

"Speak up then.” The E. O. was very 
near collapse; Yancey Mears—one of therri 
■—had fallen to the floor and was big-eyed 
and heaving in the chest while the other 
wandered about distraitly raving under her 
breath, sounding very far-away. 

"It’s probabilities, Will. Those people 
—they worked space around for us so that 
when we came to some decision-point we 
took not one course or another but both. 
Since we aren’t used to that kind of think- 
ing it didn’t pan out and a couple of us 
are nearly done in by it. 

"Star’s math says it’s completely plau- 
sible, and the wonder is that they don’t do 
it on Earth for difficult situations, social 
and otherwise. Imagine the joy of attend- 
ing on the same night a necessary academic 
banquet and taking out a lover. I must 
be raving. But it’s the goods, Will. Every- 
thing fits.” 

"What was the decision-point?” 

"It wäts when Star made that fool re¬ 
mark about what our boarders really looked 
like. You called him down, torn between 
sending him aft with the ordinaries and 
keeping him here with the superiors. Con- 
veniently for you we—the ship—branched 
into two probabilities at that point. You 
could have coveted yourself by both order- 
ing him aft with the ordinaries and keep¬ 
ing him here with the superiors. Justice 
would be done and we’d be insured against 
the chance of a poor decision. Unfortunate- 
ly that convenient arrangement doesn’t work 
for our little minds; the very convenience 
of it nearly broke us. But Im getting so 
I can handle one at a time. I doubt that 
1*11 ever be able to handle both, but it’s 
good enough to separate and leave one of 
yourself in temporary silence. 

"Now, for instance, I’m using the me 
that’s in the Sphere Nine in which Yancey 
fainted. The other me is in the Sphere 
Nine in which you clubbed and finally 
killed the Star that I didn’t hypnotize. You 
—or rather youse—have been wavering 
your consciousness between the two Sphere 
Nines. In the one in which this me is, 
you tried to pick up Yancey; in the other 
one you did a neat job on Star.” 

"Executive Office—” said a pleading 
voice over the—one of the—phones. 

"Ell take it,” said the active Madame 
Tung. 

"Psychologist speaking.” 


"Ordinary speaking—what happened— 
Ratings Ten, Twelve and ThreeVe beat 
each other’s brains out—” 

"Cut, will you. I’m going to check on 
that.” 

”Cut, Officer,” said the pitifully bewil- 
dered voice. 

T HE active madame stacked herself 
against a wall; slowly the passive came 
to life and experimentally stepped over to 
the phone, nodding at Will Archer, who was 
experimenting quietly in transference of at- 
tention. 

"Commons room,” she said into the 
phone. 

There was no answer. 

"They’ve probably all murdered each 
other in this probability. Now that I’m in 
it Ell see what I can do with Yancey.” 

She took hoid of the staring, wandering, 
mumbling woman, tried to sit her down. 
The creature broke away with a thin, dis- 
tant scream and fled through the tube. 

"Just as well. This branch seems to 
be an exceptionally sour one. That girl’s 
mind was hopelessly wrecked. Let’s both 
get into the other and treat the other 

She smoothly effected the change of 
person and kneeled professionally beside the 
rigid, twisted form of the Clericalist. A 
few soothing words worked wonders. It 
was more fear of madness than any men- 
tal lesion itself that had immobilized her, 
and fear flies before confidence. Madame 
Tung explained what had happened to 
them, did not go into details as to the other 
body the girl had in the other branch. 
"Now for Star,” she said distastefully. 
"Too läte for Star,” reported Will Arch¬ 
er. "He’s dead.” 

"So? I mean the one in the chair.” 
"That’s the one. His heart’s stopped and 
he has dark circles around the eyes. Like 
a fractured skull.” 

"Something to remember. I’m afraid 
my technique wasn’t as delicate as it should 
have been. Damned lucky thing I have 
his math. We may be able to get back 
yet.” 

"You mean we arent saddled with this 
thing forever?” Archer winced as he saw 
his other body in the probability of mad¬ 
ness and death, rigid as a corpse against 
the wall. 

"I hope not. I won’t know until I’ve 
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worked some more with this knowledge I 
picked up in such a hurry. I actually feel 
a curiosity, for the first time in my life, 
as to how a calculating machine works!” 

"It’s tiffle you learned,” said the Clerical- 
ist. She was enormously bucked-up to find 
that she could be of some use. 

"Come on to the computations room.” 

They siid through the tube, over the 
noisy protest of the gibbering other Yan- 
cey. The hitherward Yancey looked at- it 
distastefully, but did not comment except 
for: "How much of me is that?” 

"Nonsense. I mean your question is a 
contradiction'in terms. Quantity has noth- 
ing to do with it. What you see there is 
something in the land of might-have-been. 
That it happens to be something unpleas- 
ant makes no difference.” 

"It does to me,” said Yancey positively. 

"Then be thankful that you aren’t hyper- 
spatial Siamese twins with a corpse, like 
the survivors among the ordinaries. Or all 
dead any way you figure it, like Star.” 

She rubbed her hands over the calculat¬ 
ing machinery, again in its neat rows and 
aisles. Experimentally she punched keys 
here and there, abstractedly fishing for the 
stolen knowledge which worked her fingers. 

Suddenly, furiously, she set to work, im- 
mersing herself in figure-tapes, swinging 
around herself a mighty rampart of the 
basic machinery. Yancey and Wiil tiptoed 
away, superfluously. For it would have 
taken a hammer blow on the head to inter- 
rupt the combined will-power of two such 
formidables as the läte Star Macduff and 
the present Madame Mamie Tung. 

CHAPTER V 

T HE Executive Officer visited the or¬ 
dinaries that were left, found a few 
men of strong fibre who had refused 
to succumb to the terror that had gripped 
the ship. He explained simply what had 
happened, and they accepted the explana- 
tion as their due after a very difficult time. 
He taught them the technique—which they 
had stumbled on by themselves in a hap- 
hazard way—of concentrating on one path 
of probabilities and the advisibility of stay- 
ing there, since any moment the other might 
vanish into the great unknown. 

Only then did he begin to puzzle him- 
self over what had happened—who their 
boarders had been, how they had done this 
to Sphere Nine. He recalled what they 


had said, which was little comfort but 
sound sense. They had assured him that 
he could not possibly understand theif mo- 
tivation for behaving as they did. Yancey 
toid him that if this was a sample of their 
behavior she most heartily agreed. 

Madame Tung emerged from the cal- 
culations room with a splitting headache 
and a fistful of formulae from which tubes 
could be constructed to build up something 
new in electromagnetic phenomena—a prob- 
ability field which could be applied in this 
one very special case to good effect. 

They constructed the thing with ease, 
hosed the ship with it, and were gratified 
to see the other path vanish—the path of 
the lunatic Yancey, the skull-split Star, the 
murdered ordinaries, and the cataleptics 
Mamie Tung and Will Archer. 

"Landing?” asked Mamie. 

"Why not?” 

"I can’t argue on those grounds, Will. 
But what happened to your stern resolution 
to take a sample of the protosphere and 
run back to Earth?” 

"You’re the Psychologist. You teil me.” 

"Those strangers had some violent im- 
pact on us. Behind their fronts was some¬ 
thing enormously intriguing. Youre full 
of what killed the fabulous cat.” 

"Right. And I’m not going to rest until 
I find out how that protosphere came about 
and what it means to us.” 

"Oh, I can teil you that,” said one of 
the visitors stepping through the hull. "In- 
sofar as anyone can teil anyone else any- 
thing in this symbology of yours." 

"Talk fast,” said Will stiffly. "Our 
time is important.” 

The stranger chuckled delightedly. "I 
could give you. all the time you want,” he 
said. "I gave you all the probabilities you 
wanted. I could have given you an in- 
finite number, practically. How much time 
did you say you wanted—twenty thousand 
years? A hundred thousand? And in the 
past, present or future?” 

"No thanks,” said Will hastily. "You 
were going to teil us about the protosphere.” 

ii W WAS. It’s our garbage can, in a 

JB. way. We had our neat little 
solar System, well-balanced around two 
suns, and then the most appalling junk 
came flying into it, blowing things out of 
kilter, tipping the balance one way or an- 
other.... so we invented protoplasm and 
started a ring of it. out in space, gave it 
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directives, fed it on rubbish, finally curved 
it around so it was a perfect shell. If 
we’d known the trouble.it’d cause, really, 
we wouldn’t have bothered. We thoiight 
it was an advantage that it reproduced auto- 
matically; that saved us making all the 
stuff ourselves. But. apparently it shoots 
off spores, too, and they iand on planets 
outside; and the most appailing things— 
like you—happen along a few million years 
later and want to change everything to süit 
yourselves. Was there anything else?” 

"May we land on one ot your planets 
and look about?" 

"Why? It's so much simpler this way.” 

"This" was almost too theatrical to be 
convincing. There appeared on the wall 
of the office a busy little motion-picture 
complete with sound of a planet which had 
two suns in its sky. 

It was a city seene, sleek vehicles buzz- 
ing along the streets, well-dressed men and 
handsome women strolling past, greeting 
each other with a grave nod, smiling, dash- 
ing children, here and there an animal sug- 
gestive of the horse. 

One of the buildings, apparently, was on 
fire. The seene wavered a little, then 
angled upward to catch flames shooting 
from a window, ä woman leaning out and 
calling for help. 

The streamlined equivalent of a iire-truck 
roared up, shot up a device that resembled 
the Indian Rope Trick; a valiant male 
swarmed up it and paeked'the female down. 
When they reaehed the ground the end of 
the Indian Rope Trick squirted water at 
the fire, the reseued woman kissed her fire- 
man enthusiästicaliy, and the wall was blank 
again. 

Madame Tung was the first to laugh 
cynically. 

Their visitor looked at her more in sorrow 
than anger, his eyes heavy beneath their 
brows. 

"So? You would rather see the truth?” 

"I think I Would,” said the golden- 
skinned woman. 

"You shall.” 

7%!J ADAME TUNG prepared herselt 
for more home movies, but they 
were not fortheoming. Instead there grew 
and spread in her brain an image of power, 
power ineoneeivable, roaring in noise, flar- 
ing in light, sparking in electric display, 
fusing in heat, running a mad gamut of 
the speetrum in every partide. She shut 


her eyes the better to contain it, for it 
was magnifieent. 

The display softened, shrank, seemed to 
cool. She had an image then of a sort of 
personified lightning, a tight etheric sworl 
paeked with electrons and alpha partides 
in rigid order, a great thing twenty feet 
tall and five feet wide by five feet, with 
six radiating arms that burned what they 
grasped and blasted what they struck to 
powder. There were no teet; she saw the 
objeet travel somewhat as Sphere Nine 
travelled—by aiming itself and discharging 
sub-atomically. 

There were features of a sort, something 
that she would call a mouth at the very 
top of the body, a member which ingested 
occasionally bits of matter which would 
rebuild it indefinitely or until some trying 
task. There were sensory organs—a deli- 
cate, branching, coraline thing that appre- 
hended radiations of any order. 

And in the very center of the electric 
vortex, and a little above the midriff was 
one incalescent blaze of glory that carried 
to the dazzled inner eye of Mamie Tung 
the idea of BRAIN. It bore intelligence, 
appreciation, art, beauty—all the diffuse 
concepts paeked about by man as surplus 
baggage. 

She saw the thing bend its sensory organ 
at her, study her, saw the corresponding 
pulsations of the brain within it. She felt 
it reaeh out to establish contact with her 
mind, and welcomed it eagerly. 

TST must have been a glorious death, es¬ 
il. pecially so for a mind like that of Ma¬ 
dame Tung, new, brave and challenging. 
But death it was, and her friends caught 
her body in their arms. Silently and re- 
proachfully they regarded their visitor. 

"You too,” he asked softly, "would you 
too rather see the truth?” 

They let the golden-skinned woman to 
the floor. 

"Before you go,” said the man who had 
come through the hull, "Is there anything 
I can do?” 

"There is. It is what we carne for. You 
may have noticed that we emit eertain rays 
characteristic of protoplasm. As we are 
the fruit, so your protosphere is the core. 
It emits rays of great intensity which inter - 
fere with our genetic experiments. Coulri 
you mask those rays?” 

"We shall. It will be several scores o 
(Continued On Page 34) 



by MARTIN PEARSON 

A throne for Ajax Calkins at last, a gleaming 
Venus throne! But there were drawbacks . . . ! 


1 WAS disconsolate. There I sat, in 
the cabin of my space ship Destiny 11, 
rolling along in a tight orbit be- 
tween Earth and Venus, with nothing to do. 
And all the time my boundless ambition 
hammered at the barriers of my will and 
urged me on to the shaping of the im- 
mortal destiny which I know to be mine. 

The problem was to regain my rightful 
place amongst the people of the solar Sys¬ 
tem. That is first place, that is the place 
of ruler, leader. My throne of Aurora 
had been snatched from me by villainous 
pretence. The empire of Midplanet stiil 
awaited my return to its head; only fate and 
the police-force of the Interplanetary Union 
thwartea me. But an Ajax Calkins will 
not be halted. I sat in the cabin of my ship 
and sought a throne. 

The radio had been playing for an hour 
or so, North Pole Colony on Venus broad- 
casting music and song. Idly I had listened 
while pondering my future; I scarcely nõ¬ 
tked when the music went off and was re- 
placed by a talk by the Colonial Chamber 
of Commerce oh the advantages for Ter- 
restrials to emigrate to the cloudy planet. 
Suddenly I sat bolt upright. A phrase of 
his talk caught my ear. He was speaking, 


I noticed, about the unexplored parts of 
the planet and the opportunities that might 
await the industrious settler. What caught 
me was this: 

"The Southern hemisphere of our planet 
is as yet stiil mostly unknown. Due to the 
lack of land at the South Polar region, the 
only temperate section, no colonies have 
ever been set up. The equator, that region 
of incredible heat and impassable morass, 
has never been crossed. There exist only 
a few fragmentary accounts of the life of 
the land regions of the south. Their very 
locations are stiil uncertain due to the eter- 
nal cloud. 

"One interesting account was given many 
years ago by an explorer, who landed 
through the clouds, of a tribe of almost 
manlike beings. Intelligent creatures with 
a humanoid culture who in no wise resem- 
ble the reptilian men of the northern hem¬ 
isphere. It was claimed that these people 
elected their supreme ruler regularly after 
a series of contests. However nothing more 
is known. The Interplanetary Union, it 
will be a matter of interest, does not claim 
sovereignty over the Southern half of Venus. 
considering it for practical reasons as a 
separate world.” 
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Hastily I turned the radio off. In my 
body I could feel the puise of empire stir- 
ring. A pounding revealed that I had 
baen given, as by divine intervention, the 
clue to my destiny. I rushed to the Controls, 
broke the orbit, and headed for Venus. 

Three days later I eased my ship down 
through the etemal clouds that cover the 
second planet and docked it at a public 
terminal at North Pole Colony. Leaving it, 
I proceeded by rickshaw to the Colonial 
Library of Information. There, passing my- 
self off as a student of proto-anthropology, 
I sought out information on the humanoids 
described as living in the south. After 
much trouble a manuscript book was given 
me purporting to be the account of the ex- 
plorer who had visited these people. 

This manuscript I read carefully, making 
notes. The explorer had picked a sector 
of the veiled mysterious cloud-covered hem- 
isphere and had plunged down. Landing 
on a high, verdant, and pleasant plateau, 
he had found a large tribe of these curious 
people. They numbered thousands, were 
very industrious, fairly friendly, and had 
buildings and artifacts of the standards of 
ancient Egypt or Mayapan. Their odd cus- 
tom of electing at set periods their jagdab 
was described. ]agdab was a term which 
he variously interpreted as ruler, chief, king; 
in any case, the jagdab had absolute sov- 
ereignty and was virtually worshipped as 
a semi-god. 

Excitedly I read the description of the 
tests. As I read I felt that here was indeed 
the fate-chosen throne of Ajax Calkins. The 
tests were merely tests of strength, speed, 
endurance. Why any Earthman should be 
able to surpass the Venusians at it! Here 
on Venus, which is slightly smaller than 
Terra, I, a 140-pound man, weighed only 
about 110. That meant that I could lift 
thirty pounds before I was strained as much 
as if I were not loaded at all; I was far 
stronger than any Venusian of equal stature. 
And these humanoids, they were called the 
Mye, were somewhat smaller than Earth- 
lings! 

Rapidly I copied down the small vo- 
cabulary of Mye words given, worked out 
the location of the plateau, and returned 
to my ship. 

O N OVER the wide, never-ending ex- 
panse of rolling grey cloud that eter- 
nally blankets the secona planet. Below me 
I knew passed the deep jungles of the 


north with their loathsome beasts and slimy 
snakish Venusians in their swamp cities. 
Later I could teil by the churning that I 
passed the terrible volcanic and boiling 
equatorial belt and then on over the un- 
known hemisphere I sped. It was mostly 
water and hot seas but somewhere there 
was my plateau and the kingdom awaiting 
me. 

Several times I plunged down through 
the fogs to emerge above patches of sea 
or areas of deep mephitic swamp. At last 
I swooped beneath and came out under the 
clouds to find myself planing over a won- 
derful rolling country, green with growth 
and lush with flowers and fern-trees. 

Soon I came to a large area where hun- 
dreds of globular houses, propped up on 
põles, W'ere set out in great converging cir- 
des. I landed the Destiny II just outside 
the city. 

I emerged to find that my arrival was 
pretty much ignored. Figures were going 
about their work, toiling in the fields, car- 
rying goods, deaning the streets, and so 
forth. But none came to welcome me; 1 
assumed that they merely showed good 
breeding and discipline and proceeded into 
the town. 

Advancing into the city, I was quite im- 
pressed with the culture of the place. There 
was little dirt, the industry and ability of 
the people were quite clear. As for the 
Mye themselves, they were not bad. 

They were quite like humans. They had 
two arms, two legs, stood upright; their head 
was on a neck atop and between their shoul- 
ders. Their features were odd but not too in- 
human. Their noses tended towards being 
sharp bird-like beaks, the mouths were small 
and circular, their eyes set very wide apart. 

Their most unique feature is this. Rather 
than skin, they seemed to be covered with 
hard overlapping plates of horny growth. 
Hard brown breastplates was the skin of 
their chest. Hard bone structures made up 
their features, their hands were three-fin- 
gered and glistening brown. They resembled 
lobsters in one way and armadillos in others. 

Nonetheless they were friendly and cäp- 
able. While they did not volunteer infor¬ 
mation they replied to questions with inter- 
est and enthusiasm. It was clear that they 
were rigidly disciplined and did not leave 
their work unless another bid it. They 
would stop work readily enough when I 
asked them. 
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A S I PROCEEDED to the center of the 
city, I was impressed by the absence 
of women and children. I saw no small 
ones and no females. Since these people 
wore nothing save a leather breech cloth, 
I should fancy I would recognize females 
easily. But there were none to be seen. 

The early explorer had said nothing of 
this but it was probably easily explainable. 
It might be the women were all inside the 
globular houses or else that they lived at a 
village somewhere else. It was quite pos- 
sible. 

The central glöbe was considerably 
larger. Very, very much larger than the 
other globes. It towered over them as 
befits a palace. I was pleased again al- 
though I determined that as jagdab, I should 
have Windows placed in it. These people 
seemed to care little for ventilation. 

Before the ramp leading into the globe 
were stationed several Mye armed with lõng 
spears. Guards, I thought. As I approached 
the globe they crossed their weapons and 
closed the path to me. I could not enter 
the palace. I stepped up to one, he looked 
friendly, and interested enough, and spoke 
to him in the limited halting manner I 
was forced to use. 

I asked him why I could not enter the 
palace. 

He replied to the effect that only the jag¬ 
dab and a name which I assumed meant 
attendants could enter it. I asked him then 
when the next election of a jagdab would 
take place. He seemed puzzled and I re- 
peated my question more carefully. Then 
he became all excited. 

One guard said something to another. 
They began to rush around šhouting and 
people came out of nearby houses and 
rushed around. Then others came and be¬ 
gan to set up scaffolds about the side of 
the palace. Then they began to paint it 
a bright red instead of the yellow it had 
been. 

I was quite puzzled and amazed. Why 
all this excitement just because I had asked 
a question? Catching hoid of the guards- 
man who had started all this, I tried to 
question him. 

I gathered from him that elections were 
held whenever seven contestants appeared 
demanding the right to become a new jag¬ 
dab. Six, he said, had already made known 
their entry and I made the seventh. That 
I had not made such a challenge puzzled 
me until it occurred to me that perhaps 


the form for such a challenge was just 
what I had done—to ask a guard about the 
next election. These are quite serious and 
sacred. What I had done was about the 
equivalent of Luther nailing a manifesto on 
the door of a church. 

Well, I was not worried. My immortal 
destiny was watching over me. The way 
had been cleared without trouble. I was 
in the running for the contest. 

T MADE my way with the crowd out 
Jl to the edge of the city. There I saw 
a platform on which six of the Mye were 
already standing. I made my way to it 
and the tests were ready. 

My opponents were all smaller than I 
and did not look as if they could beat me. 
They were squat and sturdy and their horny 
faces were enigmatic. 

A crowd that must have numbered the 
entire population of the city was gathered 
now in a great oval about us. I noticed 
again that no females were in sight, that 
no children were to be seen. 

Well did I thrill as I looked over them. 
These would be my citizens, these brave, 
sturdy Mye! 

It was fortunate for me that the instruc- 
tions for the tests had been written out 
in full by the cdd explorer and that the 
guards repeated them in a sort of ritual 
chant just before the signal. 

What had become of the oid jagdab? I 
did not know or care. Died, perhaps. Made 
away with. Exiled. What should it mean 
to me what happened to my predecessors ? 
Ajax Calkins does not concern himself with 
the past. 

The first test was a simple running match; 
in point of fact the whole affair was much 
like a great track meet. The seven con¬ 
testants were to run the length of the field, 
ick up a red spear that was there and run 
ack planting it in the ground. 

They were probably fair runners, those 
Mye, but after all I was better. Had I not 
won races at the Fourth Level High School 
in Greater N’York? And consider my extra 
size and strength; I was back at the starting 
point with the spear when the six had only 
just reached the other end of the field. 

The Mye were unresponsive folk, I noted. 
There were no cheers or comments. More 
than ever I felt the whole affair fraught 
with religious and social significance. 

The second was running broad jump. I 
won that easily. The third test was weight 
lifting. Each got an opportunity to lift a 
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set of carved stone cylinders and here for 
a while I was worried. You cannot teil 
about the ability of armored people to lift 
things. But after great effort I defeated 
them there too. 

The*thing was in the bag. I had not 
heard of any other test and apparently there 
were none. 

The guards seemed to consult for a mo¬ 
ment but I was not afraid. There couldn't 
be any decision other than me. I was 
right. 

After a while, the guards came marching 
over to me, thrust the six others aside, and 
started to escort me towards the great pal- 
ace. Behind followed the crowd, humming 
rhythmically. 

I had triumphed! I had become jagdab! 
Ruler, chief, King of Mye! 

JB"TP THE ramp of the palace we went, 
U the crowd stopping outside humming. 
Finally they ceased and returned to their 
work. 

Inside I realized that I was indeed com- 
plete ruler of the country. Everything was 
cleared for me. The palace was many- 
storied and heavily staffed with Mye going 
about various enigmatic duties. 

I was escorted to a large Central room 
and made comfortable upon a tremendous 
mass of soft stuff and cushions. Food of 
many kinds and in an unceasing flow was 
brought me. 

I ate as much as I pleased and was 
vaguely annoyed and delighted to find that 
they did not ever stop the feast. Though 
I waved the procession hearing edibles aside, 
stiil they insisted on bringing it before me 
and acted upset when I refused it. They 
would stand around holding it and waiting 
apparently for me to get hungry again. 

What a glutton the last king must have 
been! He had certainly trained his cooks! 

1 pondered out various changes that 
would be made in the organization of my 
kingdom. Obviously a regular army would 
have to be developed and given proper mili- 
tary equipment. Then, I fancied, machin- 
ery and airplanes could be had. I supposed 
that the Mye would have something they 
could trade for them. 

At the proper time, I would make known 
the independence and power of the Mye 
and demand my rightful place in the com- 
pany of the rulers of the solar system. Per- 
haps, I should demand the recognition of 
my rightful claim to Midplanet. 


And certainly the Mye could claim to 
be a more proper governing race on Venus 
than the ugly reptilians of the North; 
the North Pole Terrestrial Colony was only 
a gang of interlopers. They could be gotten 
rid of after we linished with the snake-men. 

Naturally United Venus under King Ajax 
would leave the Interplanetary Union. No 
more tribute to Earthly officials. What if 
the population of the Earth was about ten 
times that of Venus ? Eventually that would 
be overcome and then perhaps we might 
teach the earthlings a lesson. A few years 
under the iron händ of Ajax, King of the 
Mye, Protector of the Cosmos, would teach 
them discipline. 

Lazily I pondered thusly on the rights 
and wrongs of the universe. I noticed an- 
other ahnoyance was making itself notice- 
able. 

About a dozen or so Mye had come in 
and were always hanging around me, trying 
to nuzzle up to me. It was irritating untü 
I examined them more dosely. They must 
be females, I thought, after a while, though 
there was not much dilference noticeable. 
They were smaller and far lighter in color 
than the regular Mye and seemed curiously 
stupid. They were clearly obsessed with 
hanging around me, humming for my at- 
tention, and poking at me. 

This was becoming a nuisance. Surely 
I was not supposed to take care of the last 
jagdab’s harem? Every time I shooed them 
out, they came relentlessly trooping back. 
The food carriers were getting confused and 
beginning to miil around likewise. 

I felt a gradually rising confusion in the 
palace. Guards, workers, caterers, and the 
pale small ones, were all milling around 
my throne room and acting as if distressed 
and upset. 

Finally I got up and strode through the 
halls with the whole gang tagging after 
me in obvious concern and worry. My ac- 
tions seemed to be driving them wild. They 
were too incoherent to answer questions, 
At the door, I found the guard I had first 
talked to. I stopped him and ordered him 
to chase the crowd away. 

He stared at me in horror and refused 
to do so. Then I became angry and, seiz- 
ing him by the horny shoulder, demanded 
to know what was up. 

He stared at me again. Then he said: 

"They are expecting you to do your duty 
as jagdab.” 

I scowled: "Well, what is my duty?” 
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The Mye looked at me and said: "You 

"What!” 1 staggered back aghast. In 
my mind, things were beginning to click 
into place. Suddenly all was clear. 

With my usuäl presence of mind, I 
rushed down the ramp and down the Street. 
Behind me came the confused workers and 
guards, but I outraced them. I reached my 
ship, rushed through the door, leaped to 
the Controls and was off. Off into the 
clouds, into space to resume my search for 
a future. 

Why hadn’t I guessed? The Mye were 
a race resembling man only in outward 
form. But their culture was an insect cul- 


The only males I had seen were those 
weak pale creatures that had tried to hang 
around me in the palace. Drones! All 
the rest were females, neuter females as 
all working ants and bees are! . The test 
was between those who wanted to succeed 
the last jagdab, the last mother of the tribe! 

The jagdab did nothing but lay eggs all 
day, endlessly. Even as the queen bee, the 
queen ant, and the queen termite. And I, 
I, Ajax Calkins, had fought for and won 
the roie of jagdab. No king, this roie. 
The cursed early expiorer had not inter- 
preted that word right. Ruler, chief, yes. 
But not king; I was supposed to lay eggs, 
to mother the entire tribe. 

I had been elected Queen of the Mye! 
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years befote they stop coming, so you will 
find in your desk a field-formula for a 
diffusion mask that will block them off.” 

"Thank you. Is there anything we’ve 
overlooked?” 

"Nothing. You have no further busi- 
ness with us, nor have your people, no mat- 
ter how far they may advance within your 
species’ life. You are third-otder at best; 
we are fifth-order and ascending. I trust 
that by the time your species has reached 
the point where it will be able to blow us 
to powder we shall be well out of the three- 
dimensional range of experience.” 

With the most natural gesture in the 
world he extended his händ. In turn Yan- 


cey and Will gripped it. He stepped 
through the hull with a farewell wave. 

"Commons room—ready ship!” 

"Yes, Ofiicer!” 

''One hundred eighty degrees!” 

"Yes, Officer!” 

"And full speed—cut!” 

"Cut!" 

Close together they contemplated the 
golden -skinned Madame Tung. 

"Everything has its eost,” said Will. 

Yancey said nothing. 

Unrelieved blaekness alternated dazzling 
star-dusters; from rim to rim of the uni- 
verse stretehed the thin lir.e that märked 
the hero’s way. 


Futurian Times 



The shape of the Future is beinsr deeided on 
the fleld of hattle of the Present. Seience-fic- 
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THE REBEL SIUG 

The Perfectionist Paradise hadnt turned out quite so well, for none of the descend- 
ants of fhe Idealists looked like human beings. But Dua Ree had aspirations. . . . 


66’H’ T NCHARTED asteroid d e a d 
■ I ahead,” sang out the watch in 
W—' the control blister oi the Gal¬ 
lun. 

The ten passengers and the other four 
living members of the Galluris crew boiled 
forward to inspect the tiny speck of mat- 
ter that swam toward them out of the bot- 
tomless võid. Perhaps they could make con- 
tact with the several cubic miles of chili 
rock and metal and manage to free some 
frozen oxygen to replenish their own 
dwindling supply. Here at least would be 
a place to repair the sheared-off rocket jets 
with asteroid metal utilized to encase the 
heat-resistant troxodite of the jets’ inner 
surfaces. 

As they drifted nearer to the unknown 
body the Skipper cried out in amazement 
at what he saw in a sunken valley—a 
meteor-riddled oid space-ship of archaic 
design. Here would be material in plenty 
for the swift repair of the Gallun. 

"Twenty-second century ship,” he rum- 
bled. "Lain here for three hundred years 
and more undiscovered.” 

Closer they drifted toward the ship un- 
til its bow was visible and they could 
make out the name of the quaint oid Ves¬ 
sel. 

"The Arnheim,” an aggressively blön- 
dined woman with artfully smoothed wrin- 
kles mused. "Idealist writer, Oid Ger- 
many. . . .” 

Mutual gravity g ripped the two orphan 
blobs of matter and they drifted together. 
There was a dull airless thud of impact 
that telegraphed back along the metal 
f ramework of the Gallun and then the dam- 
aged ship came to rest on almost an even 
keel. 

Space suits were broken out and all of 
the crew and several of the passengers set 
to work on the repair of two of the cruis- 


ing jets. The Skipper ranged over toward 
the battered hulk of the Arnheim to learn 
how much could be salvaged from its an- 
cient framework. . . . 

"HTNSIDE THE asteroid a vast hollowed- 
JH. out world seemed to stretch away o- 
ward infinity. There was no horizon—the 
walls curved upward and overhead, and 
everywhere 2ARE could see the ugly little 
huddles of his people’s identical dwellings. 

Dua Ree was a formless ugly blob of 
yellowish-gray. He had two arms, two Iegs 
and a lump that could have been a head. 
But his whole face and body was feature- 
less as though overflowed with a spongy 
artificial skin of rubber or opaque impure 
plastic. 

Now he walked over toward the ancient 
gateway to the outer emptiness whence his 
people had come in ages lõng gone. He 
spent much time at the lock peering out 
through its transparent sides at the endless 
reaches of space and dreaming of the ex- 
otic huge worlds rolling majestically along 
their appointed courses about fiery Sol. 

Dua Ree was a dreamer, a thinker of 
antisocial thoughts. He had read the for- 
bidden books left in the space ship outside 
the lock, smuggling them into his bare 
cubicle of masonry and metal while all his 
fellows slept. To them he was simply an- 
other member of their colorless way of 
life, known only by the legend 2ARE 
stamped in dull purple ink on his front. 
But inside that shapeless bulk o his lived 
Dua Ree the space explorer, the dauntless 
pioneer of a dozen savage new planets. 

Some of the books in the abandoned 
space ship were really magazines smuggled 
into their quarters by the crew members and 
left behind as useless trash by the single- 
minded pioneers from another world. Dua 
Ree read the stories of ancient writers deal- 
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ing with the exploits of fictionai heroes of 
the spaceways and he ached to be like 
them. He saw illustrations of men and of 
women of his own world and wondered if 
he too looked like them inside this ugly 
covering he had always worn. 

Fot the slug-like appearance of the in- 
habitants of the asteroid was artificial. From 
the moment of birth a flexible spongy süit 
of the hideous pseudo-rubber was worn by 
the natives and was never removed by them 
until their death. Thus did they achieve 
their uniformity of appearance and char- 
acter. 

The men from Earth who had founded 
this lost perfectionist colony were not con- 
tent that all things should be shared in com- 
mon but they had determined that the 
strength, beauty or physical appearance of 
each person must also be submerged for the 
good of the whole community. And after 
three centuries of practice their theory 
seemed to be correct—all the slug-like crea- 
tures of the little world looked alike, 
thought alike, and acted alike. 

In fact, save for a few half-hearted rebels 
like Dua Ree, they were no more human 
than a nest of ants or a swarm of honey- 
bees! 

So now, while his people slept, Dua Ree 
made his way to the outer space-lock of the 
asteroid and tumed to look forlornly out 
into the star pricked blackness of the võid. 

Abruptly there was a whimper of terror 
in his throat and he retreated from the 
black shape that blocked his vision. His 
heart was thudding madly. But there was 
something familiar about that alien shape. 

He had it! The illustrations in some of 
the thinner books! Space-suits as the artists 
had imagined them to finally be in the fu¬ 
ture—and this was the future! This was 
no bulky knob-topped collection of hard- 
ware and plastics but a thin transparent 
balloon with the warmly-clad shape of a 
man standing inside. Only the feet of the 
man made contact with the outer skin of the 
spaee süit! 

IMLY the Skipper saw a humanoid 
shape within the lock set into the 
cliff beside the Artiheim. That it was not 
a human being he had no fea.; for only 
the men of Earth, so fär, had penetrated 
the vast reaehes of outer spaee. Probably a 
deseendant of the survivors of the oid Arn- 
beim, he deeided, living a preearious life 
in an air-filled eavity of the tiny world. 


He motioned for the man to open the 
lock and let him enter. It seemed for a 
lõng time that the man would not respond 
but at last the thick rounded door groaned 
slowly open. 

"Poor devil,” he said, "I suppose he is 
so overjoyed to see reseue at händ that he 
can hardly move.” 

The outer door was elosed behind the 
Skipper and he felt the pressure of -.ir 
building up around him. At four pounds 
pressure the inner lock inched slowly open 
and a four-limbed slug-creature came to- 
ward him. The Skipper’s boltray leaped 
into his fist and he baeked away toward the 
outer lock. 

Then his audiophones pieked up the 
ragged muffled words of the creature’s 
tongüe—and understood them! This was 
some inhuman monster of the asteroid 
world domesticated and trained by Earth- 
men. 

"Take me to your Master, Dua Ree,” he 
said, slipping his head through the un- 
sealed top of his shrunken, wrinkled süit. 

"No masters in Coom,’’ came the slug- 
thing’s ghastly voiee. "We all alike. Little 
ones; big ones, all of us are same.” 

"You don’t understand, Dua Ree,” de- 
clared the Skipper impatiently, "I mean 
people like myself.” 

"I am like you,” said Dua Ree. "I like 
to see stars. I would like go to Mars, 
Venus, Mercury. My people from Earth.” 

"Your people,” said the Skipper quickly, 
"take me to them.” 

"Maybe they not like you,” Dua Ree 
demurred. "You look like monster to them. 
They not see pietures of Earthmen I have 
seen. They be afraid. They kill you may¬ 
be and then I never see Earth.” 

"Go along with you,” baeked the Skip¬ 
per impatiently. "Your people are Earth¬ 
men are they not? They will be glad to 

The shapeless ereature shrugged what 
should have been its shoulders and led the 
way down a rocky slope from the airlock 
toward a huddle of crudely constructed 
stone huts. A crooked path, worn deep into 
the dusty soil of the inner skin of the as¬ 
teroid, wound among irrigated patches of 
vegetables and cereals past a sprawling 
squat building of grayish stone blodcs. Dua 
Ree led the way into the building. 

"Here we grow our young,” he an- 
nounced. 
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The Skipper’s eyes took in a series of 
transparent time-stained tanks ranged along 
the walls. Inside those cloudy warm eelis 
he saw human infants in all stages of de- 
velopment from the foetus upward. He felt 
reassured by what he saw. There must be 
human beings in this tiny hollowed-out 
■world. . . . 

Du . Ree then made his way toward the 
village with the Skipper following elose 
behind. There was a stir of movement and 
then two more of the siug ereatures ad- 
vanced menacingly up the dusty Street to¬ 
ward them. Oid they were for their blub- 
bery bodies sagged yet nore shapelessly 
than that of Dua Ree and some strange 
disease seemed to have eaten away and cor- 
roded their lifeless claylike flesh. They 
carried battered metal bars for weapons. 

i i Bj ^ROCTORS!" muttered Dua Ree. 

J*l "The time of sleep is done.” 

"What monster is this you have found, 
2ARE?” the proetors grunted, brandishing 
their metal clubs. 

"A man from Earth,” Dua Ree toid 
them. 

"It does not look like a man,” one of 
the proetors rumbled. "Its covering is 
hideous and there are useless appendages 
upon its head. You have been deeeived. 
This is an animal.” 

"It can talk,” Dua Ree insisted stub- 
bornly. 

"It is not a man,” the two proetors 
agreed. "We must capture it. Later it will 
furnish food for us all.” 

"Nothing doing,” the Skipper snapped 
out, his spaee-darkened händ slipping back 
to the comforting ridged grip of his bolt- 
ray. “I wish to see your Masters at once. 
Take me to them.” 

The two ereatures gasped and fell back 
a step. Their ugly blobs of heads touched 
and a murmur of conversation sounded. 

"There are no Masters in Coom,” one 
of the proetors announced. "We are all 
the same. All of us are men.” 

The Skipper thought hard for a moment. 
These monsters of the asteroid must have 
destroyed the human beings who first do- 
mesticated them. Yet why were there hu¬ 
man babies in the ineubation vats? . . . 
Perhaps instead there had been some muta- 
tion that changed those perfeet baby shapes 
into these hideous travesties of humankind. 
One thing was eertain—there was nothing 


to be gained at the moment by antagonizing 
the siug ereatures. 

"I’m going back to the ship,” he toid 
Dua Ree briskly, turning. 

Abruptly he realized that while they had 
been talking a swarm of the shapeless siug 
things had gathered about them. Now they 
were elosing in upon him slowly. The 
stench of foul bodies, many of them marred 
with great patches of decaying yellowish 
hide, struck like a blow at his nostrils. The 
boltray leaped into his händ. 

"Get back!” he commanded, "before I 
blast you.” 

Dua Ree eried out a protest and flung 
himself before the Skipper. 

"Do not hurt them,” he whispered to the 
Earthmen, "they never see real man before. 
Your muscles strong. Spring over their 
heads. Go back to your ship. I come to 
you later.” 

Like some mindless herd of cattle the 
siug people elosed in upon Dua Ree and 
the Skipper. The man slipped his boltray 
back into its holster and snapped the re- 
taining flap. His muscles tensed ready for 
the leap. After all there was no reason for 
raying down these stupid monsters. 

Two of the ereatures launched themselves 
at him. His hard fist crashed twice into 
their pulpy flesh and they went spinning 
upward and away—a dozen yards or more. 
The Skipper grinned and then reluctantly 
sprang into the air toward the airlock. He 
had been aching to fight someone since his 
ignoble capture by the pirates left him 
stranded in spaee. His knuckles tingled 
pleasantly. . . . 

Under the driving impulse of his legs he 
went roeketing over the building of the in- 
cubator vats and touched ground lightly on 
the slope below the airlock. Another bound 
brought him up against the rocky entrance 
to this inner world. 

He turned to look back at the seething 
mass of muttering dull-witted siug people. 
A single pursuer was bounding slowly after 
him. He grinned and waited for him. 

It was Dua Ree. 

UA REE tightened the last corroded 
fitting of his aneient spaee süit and 
then motioned to the Skipper that he was 
ready to go. Slowly the outer lock swung 
open and the two of them swung out onto 
the airless rock of the asteroid’s exterior. 
Dua Ree waddled slowly along at the Skip- 
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per’s heels. The space süit was much too 
large for him. 

Thus it was that they came to the Gallun 
and were quickly admitted. The Skipper 
toid his story and then they all gathered 
around Dua Ree. In a few sentences hei 
explained the reason for the strange ap- 
pearance of his people and then asked for 
a knife to siit the hateful body covering 
from his body. 

"Now I see the planets,” Dua Ree said 
in a hushed voice as the Skipper led him 
to his cabin. "I go with you in the ship and 
learn to navigate. I find pretty girls on 
Earth and kiss them. I explore new 
planets.” 

''Sure, sure,” agreed the Skipper, hand- 
ing over one knife to Dua Ree and keeping 
the other. 

Together they started stripping away the 
hideous yellowish-gray covering that Dua 
Ree had always worn. It was tough and 
resilient as only porous plastron can be but 
little by little they cleared it away. White 


skin gleamed startlingly through from the 
accumulated grime of years. 

The Skipper tore away a great section of 
the artificial covering over Dua Ree’s chest 
and his breath caught in his throat. He 
eased a whistle slowly through his teeth. 
Dua Ree slipped out of the hollow mask 
of his head and lõng reddish hair dropped 
down around his white shoulders. 

He smiled at the Skipper and wrinkled 
up his nose. 

"That feels better,” he announced in a 
soft voice no longer muffled. "I feel almost 
human.” 

Then his eyes followed those of the Skip¬ 
per and his hands came slowly up to cover 
his chest. 

"You’re a woman!” gulped the Skipper. 
"All these years youve been a woman— 
and didnt know it!” 

Tears flooded up into Dua Ree’s great 
blue eyes. Vanished now were her dreams 
of conquering space. Yet there was a new 
dream. 

. The Skipper was part of it. . . . 
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FILE 384 

Out of fhe strange disc poured a never-ending flow of li+tle black men and incredible 
machinery. Here af lasf is the inside sfory of the weird "Black Invasion" of 1952. 



He dove straight for the flat surface of the disc. 
Illusfration by Lin Streeter. 


T HEY OPENED File 384 yesterday, 
in accordance with the instructions 
left by Barry Shawn, läte reporter on 
the Washington Times-Telegraph. Since 
the morning editions the whole world 


knows the true story of the once enigmatic 
and mysterious Black Invasion and the ter- 
rible upheaval in world affairs it caused. 
I, for one, can breathe easier now that the 
fateful day is past and gone, now that twen- 
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ty years have elapsed since Shawn entrusted 
his precious sheaf of papers with the War 
Department stipulating that they were not 
to be published for that period of time. 

As Shawn's closest friend, I’ve had a 
deucedly hard time keeping the secret from 
the general public in my capacity as a news- 
writer and those of my personal friends who 
have imagined that our relations gave them 
the right to ask me to betray the trust and 
final request of a man dead—or Iost for 
two decades. 

The world is taking the news quietly, al- 
most disinterestedly. It is a far different 
planet from the one which received the 
Black Invasion with such trepidation, fear 
and trembling—the world of the period 
compassed by the first day of Apcil, 1952, 
and the fourth day of September of ’53. The 
scars of the great world conflict that pre- 
ceded the alien onslaught and the frightful 
burden of expense caused by the prepara- 
tions to repel it have totally vanished. We 
have grown more civilized. The whole plan¬ 
et is organized now on a rational basis and 
the new paths of interest blazed by the 
awakening energies of the people are fast 
throwing into permanent shade the mighty 
events of the past. Our younger people— 
and even the great masses of middle-aged, 
are vastly more interested in the latest at- 
tempts at space-travel and the exploration of 
the possibilities of a more effieient release 
of atomic energy. Memory is a strange 
thing, indeed. What today is world-shak- 
ing and catastrophic may tomorrow be a 
blurred and vaguely remembered event. 
Thus it is today. Thus it will be tomorrow. 

T HE Black Invasion was the most ter- 
rifying and world-shaking event that 
ever visited our planet, precisely beeause it 
affeeted more and greater masses of hu- 
manity than had any previoüs catastrophe. 
In the short eighteen months of its dura- 
tion it drew into the orbit of its influence 
more than nine tenths of the entire human 
raee and sent a shudder of supreme horror 
through the rest. Its advent gave rise to 
the widest sweep of neurotic diseases and 
oeeasioned the greatest mass mental break- 
down ever witnessed. Though resolved at 
last, it threatened to destroy the raee through 
proionged fear and the cessatioo of all in- 
dustrial aetivity except for the manufaeture 
of gigantic cannon, tanks, airplanes, bombs, 
gas and all the paraphernalia and regalia of 
super-warfare—and in 1952, Earth Science 


had but recently adapted a weak form of 
atomic energy tö war purposes. Starvation 
threatened humanity when at last the fear 
of the Invaders was overeome and they de- 
parted forever. 

Barry Shawn’s relation to the affair—and 
through him, my own, began with his elose 
connections in Washington. As a nephew 
of the President and a favorite of the Capi¬ 
tal’s diplomatic corps to boot, he had entree 
everywhere. No door was permanently 
barred to him. The few that had been, 
originally, opened as if by magic through 
the medium of a whispered word spoken 
by the proper person at the proper time. It 
was ridiculously easy for him—and me— 
to be at first händ in all the official pro- 
ceedings that governed the conduct of the 
18 months War of Planetary Defense as 
the war was known up to yesterday, from 
the first hour of its birth, on April Ist, 
1952. 

T HE OFFICE of the Times-Telegraph 
was crowded at noon that fateful day. 
This was nothing unusual since we had 
been covering the proeeedings of the great 
Peace Conference on the Azores for two 
weeks, advertising the best and most com- 
plete news coverage in the country. I was 
on the eity editor’s desk at the time, Jame- 
son häving dueked out for an hours res- 
pite with beer and billiards in a favorite 
haunt on Massachusetts Avenue, toying idly 
with a blue pencil and countersigning the 
occasional official orders that came up for 
reference. I was about to send out for some 
cold beer nyself when Shawn dashed into 
the office at top speed and reaehed my desk 
in precisely one seeond flat. This was un¬ 
usual, beeause he was supposed to be closet- 
ed with the French representative in Wash¬ 
ington for the next two hours on extreme- 
ly important and confidential business. I 
sighea, knowing his odd habits and un- 
earthly hours for doing things. 

''Jimmy," he sereamed at the top of his 
hearty lungs and immediately sixty type- 
writers stopped clicking and sixty heads 
tumed in our direction, "Helis breaking 
loose in Anacostia! There’s a big red disc 
you couldn’t roll through Union Station 
hanging sixty feet in the air and hundreds 
and thousands of men and machines are 
pouring through it from nowhere!” 

I reaehed over the desk and grabbed the 
neglected tieker tape that led to a direct wire 
in our office at the Northern end of the 
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city and flashed a glance at it. The mes- 
sage coming through was incoherent, patchy 
and far less colorful, but it confirmed 
Shawn’s story completely. I shot the pencil 
to the desk, grabbed my fedota from an 
open drawer in the desk and beat Shawn’s 
tecord to the door. 

Taxis were scarce that day. They’d been 
scarce for the two weeks of the Conference 
as officials of this and that government dart- 
ed here and there'about the Capital, but that 
day, snakes’ hips were more plentiful. Traf- 
fic was j ammed and seemed to be moving 
solidly south when it could move at all. 
Very few cars were cruising northward and 
I was about to sit down on the curb and 
start cursing when a lõng line of tanks 
edged out of Irving Square, evidently 
coming from the Irving Arsenal, and began 
shoving their way through the packed 
masses of cars. 

"This way!” shouted Shawn and pulled 
me toward the third machine in the column, 
"Come on, you dope, if I can’t commandeer 
that Steel one-horse chaise, me name ain’t 
the oid Barry.” 

He made good his word. The officer 
standing up in the turret suddenly grinned 
and before I knew it I was holding on for 
dear life to the flat platform in back of 
the turret, nervously avoiding the grinding 
treads which roared away a few inches from 
my ankles. 

"Say,” I groaned and punched our star 
reporter in the ribs, "What the devil is this 
all about, anyway? Men coming from no- 
where, machines dropping out of the sky, 
phonograph records the size of a house— 
your mother’s dowry must have included a 
ten-pound hunk of the blarney' stone.” Then 
I remembered the garbled account on the 
ticker tape and groaned, "Say it ain’t true, 
Barry, say it ain’t true. I couldn’t stand 
another World War just now.” 

The kid bit his lip and nodded savagely. 
I groaned again. 

►-4WENTY minutes later, we roared at 
Jäi full speed into Anacostia. The streets 
were deserted and resounded to nothing but 
the roar of the moving tanks. Far out in 
the distance, beyond the house tops of the 
sections, I caught a glimpse of red hanging 
in the sky. I measured its distance and rel- 
ative size. Then I groaned again. Barry 
was right. 

We came at it full tilt and stopped about 
a thousand yards away. Heads popped out 


of tank turrets and regarded the seene euri- 
ously. Before us lay a great plain—an hour 
before just the end of the city limits and the 
beginning of a big dump. Now it was 
a seene of the wildest confusion. 

The disc hurt the eyes of everyone who 
looked at it. It east a sullen glow against 
the elouds and made me feel hotter just to 
look at it. By itself, the thing was tremen- 
dously awe-inspiring, häving no apparent 
thiekness and possessing a mirror-like qual- 
lty of transpareney which was purely illu- 
sory beeause nothing could be seen through 

Hurtling through the exact center of the 
disc, whose surfaee faeed the ground at a 
slight angle, a tangled mass of moving fig- 
ures and strange and ponderous machinery 
poured to the ground and dispersed in an 
orderly fashion as if by magie. The figures 
emerging like angels from the disc were 
small, roughly human in shape, and elad in- 
some sort of lusterless blaek armor, com¬ 
pletely hiding whatever faees they might 
have possessed. Under the impetus of short 
rods held by these beings, the machinery 
that aeeompanied them moved ponderously 
to what seemed like previously arranged po- 
sition. 

Within a half hour an armed camp had 
sprung up on the vast open field. Avenues 
had been formed within the oeeupied area 
bounded by lined-up piles of weira machin¬ 
ery, sparkling and hissing. Black-clad fig¬ 
ures patrolled the ways, clutching short, 
wiekea looking weapons which occasionally 
were discharged into the ground, ereating 
vast, ragged holes. 

We stared helplessly, uneomprehending. 
Finally the officer in command sounded a 
siren and prepared to effeet a parley. Noth¬ 
ing happened. The shrill whistle nearly 
deafenea everyone within a thousand yards 
but the strangers paid it no attention. As 
far as we could teil, they simply did not 
notice our presence. Not once during the 
blast did any one of the figures incline what 
seemed to be its head in our direction. 

A FTER an interval of about five min¬ 
utes, the CO moved up seven of his 
tanks and placed them into firing position. 
It was a desperate move, dietated by a man 
lately released from war duty and accus- 
tomed to shoot on right anything that 
showed signs of being a menaee. 

The light shells landed accurately in the 
midst of the Invader camp and blasted out 
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a sizable ragged hoie in the middle of the 
busy space tearing several of the black- 
armored figures to shreds. 

What seemed like deadly retaliation was 
not lõng in coming. A full dozen of the 
tiny moving figures pointed their weapons 
at the ground and moved the muzzles slow- 
ly up toward us. There were no flashes of 
light, no sudden explosion of noise. But 
the dirt and gravel began to disintegrate. 
Presently thick clouds of hazy steam ob- 
scured the view to the north. 

We hotfooted it out of there in a hurry 
and beat it back to the safety of the center 
of the Capital. Behind us the spreading 
circle of utter destruction had stopped, but 
the giant red disc was by now completely 
obscured and the visibility to the north of 
Washington was almost zero. A sinister 
cloud of billowing vapour and smoke filled 
the horizon, tumbling restlessly toward the 

Indescribable confusion reigned through- 
out the city as a mass exodus commenced, 
aggravated by the rumours of sudden and 
complete destruction. Once started, nothing 
could possibly have stopped the evacuation. 

By midnight of the following night the 
residential areas of the Capital and practi- 
cally the entire administrative section were 
almost emptied of life. 

At four in the morning, the President 
called a press conference, realizing the ne- 
cessity of reassuring the nation as to the 
danger which confronted it. 

I remember with startling clarity the 
seene in his study that morning as the first 
faint rays of the false dawn erept up from 
the east and struggled feebly through the 
sinister wisps of vapour that stiil overhung 
the Capital. Due to Barry's infiuence, he, 
Jameson and myself were standing quite 
elose to the Presidenti side. The Chief Ex- 
ecutive was plainly weary—tired beyond the 
point of exhaustion. The strain of the past 
holocaust between the nations of the West 
and the East had drained his strength until 
little was left. What remained he was 
forced to husband carefully. 

The room was crowded. Among the 
many faees, the Presidenti stood out, white, 
drawn, intensely pale, depressed. Jameson 
was shooting questions at him. Finally he 
raised a händ and suddenly the room was 
quiet, hushed. 

"Gentlemen,” said the President of the 
United States, "we are doing all in our pow- 
er to reassure the people that they faee no 


immediate danger, It is impossible of 
course to estimate the potential strength of 
the enemy encamped in Anacostia—it is im¬ 
possible thus far even to seeure his identity. 
All evidence points to the development of 
some monstrous Science and all its para- 
phernalia. What demands these invaders 
will make upon us we do not know as yet. 
A circle of armored troops has been thrown 
around the whole Anacostia area. I can 
teil you, by the way, that the reported 
spreading disintegration has stopped com¬ 
pletely. But we cannot pierce the fog that 
overhangs their camp.’’ He paused and re- 
ferred to a seeretary, "The Black Invaders," 
he continued, using for the first time the 
appellation by which the enemy came later 
to be known, "have taken possession of a 
section of our Capital city. Against them 
are now arrayed the forces of the entire 
Washington garrison. Reinforcements are 
moving in rapidly and tomorrow the en- 
eirdement will be strengthened and extend- 
ed. In the meantime, gentlemen, report the 
faets as they now stand in your papers. You 
will be given every assistance. But avoid 
spreading panic. We have no way of know- 
ing who or what it is we are dealing with. 
The fear of the unknown is the greatest 
and most terrible fear of the human mind. 
Indiscretion on the part of the press at this 
time could precipitate a national erisis un- 
paralleled in our history as a nation. Good- 
night, my friends." 

We filed out of his study. 

W ELL, human nature is human nature. 

Newspapers were intended to report 
news and that is what we did. By morning 
the faets in the case were kncwn by the en¬ 
tire country—but the Presidenti request had 
been completely ignored—as I had known 
it would be. American journalism stood 
four-square on sensationalism as the key- 
note of its life. Perhaps without this it 
the general melee that followed, American 
press did not bother to find out the answer 
to this academic question. 

They embroidered the faets, they gilded 
a thousand lilies, they pointed with fear and 
viewed with alarm. The opposition to the 
government demanded immediate aetion, 
while the pro-government section of the 
press defenaed the conservative attitude. In 
the general melee that followed, American 
public opinion was whipped to a sereaming 
froth. 

On top of the invasion of Washington 
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came the news of the sudden appearance off 
the port of Shanghai of another of the red 
discs with its accompanying freight of men 
and machines pouring to earth from no- 
where. In the uproar that followed this 
disclosure, public perspective was complete- 
ly distorted. If panic and alarm had exist- 
ed widespread before this, a stark, cold fear 
gripped the imagination of the entire world 

Within a month national differences were 
buried. The Peace Conference hurriedly 
concluded its business, settled every point 
on the agenda amicably and with remark- 
able speed and gave way immediately to a 
Supreme Council which took over control 
of the planet temporarily. Due to the fact 
that the weapons originally used by the 
Invaders seemed powerful in the extreme, 
the experts called in to deliberate the case 
advocated an immediate expansion of arma- 
ments, This could be done, they 'declared, 
with no change in the existing world econ- 
omy, since due to the recent conflict, each 
nation had been economically adjusted to 
the situation, producing guns, not butter. 
This State of affairs was merely to be con- 
tinued for a while, until either the danger 
was destroyed or abated. 

The waiting world received the news with 
jubilation. At last something was to be 
done against the mysterious and unknown 
horror. Gleefully, the masses of the planet 
again girded on the armoi of war and 
tightened their belts. Production of heavy 
guns, tanks, airplanes, bombs and all other 
Instruments of warfare rose abruptly to a 
peak. The planet resounded to the roar and 
rumble of factbries pouring out potential 
death and destruction by the million-ton lot. 
In five months' time the whole world was 
armed to the teeth. The principal cities had 
been ringed with immense Steel and con- 
crete forts and everyone from the oldest 
grandparent to the child able to walk car- 
ried side ätms and rifles. 

P ERHAPS Barry Shawn was not the 
only oerson in the world who dis- 
eerned one singular fact from the chaos that 
closed over the world. Thousands of fine 
minds must have weighed the problem from 
every ängle, but any such voices, had they 
existed, were drowned in the giant clamor 
that rose, shrieking to the heavens, burying 
all opposition to the program of universal 
and total armament that engulfed the world. 
The singular fact, a fact that Shawn kept 


repeating to me constantly was that the 
Invaders, aside from the initial flurry of re- 
sistance, had from then on displayed no 
further signs of military opposition, though 
it was stiil impossible to gain a picture of 
precisely what they were doing as the orig- 
inal mist of disintegration that had envel- 
oped Washington and—naturally—and sub- 
sequently, Shanghai, had failed to dissipate 
and stiil hung dismal and impenetrable over 
both capitals. 

Shawn’s brain was fascinated by the spec- 
tade of the invasion. He had always been 
a romantic sort of chap, given to wild flights 
of fancy and the concrete appearance from 
out of nothing of a tremendous and ob- 
viously completely alien Science had crystal- 
lized in his mind a determination to get at 
the root of the thing. The curiosity gnaw- 
ing at him f inally became too strong to 
stand. He confessed his intentions. 

"Youre stark crazy,” 1 jibed as we sat 
in the Times-Telegraph office and watched 
the mists worry past outside, ''Nothing 
could get near that red disc and Iive.” 

"No one’s tried,” he replied calmly. "We 
don’t know if the damn thing is dangerous, 
harmful or even significant. I’m going to 
try to find out. If those little men can get 
through from some space beyond, what’s to 
prevent me from flying a high-powered 
bomber into their world’ whatever, wher- 
ever it is?” 

"Nothing,” I grunted in reply. "Go 
ahead, flatten yourself like a lump of butter 
on that pancake. See if I care.” 

He went, chuckling. I was worried, but 
it was too läte to do anything. No word 
of mine could have altered his course of 
action. 

I got the story of his disappearance later, 
from the commander of the forts that de- 
fended the city from the north, some dis- 
tance south of the extreme limits of the 
misty area. He’d commandeered a bomber, 
pleading a desire to photograph the disc 
which shone faintly through the vapour, 
from the air. Once aloft, Barry had forced 
the pilot to jump, at the point of a pistol. 

The officer shuddered as he described 
how the bomber veered sharply away from 
the descending parachute, swung outward 
into a wide are, getting into position and 
then dove straight for the flat surfaee of the 
sullenly glowing disc. 

Shawn did not crash as the ship struck 
the strange thing from "outside." There 
was simply a sudden cessation of noise as 
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the propeller and engine vanished into noth- 
jngness. Then the rest of the plane fol- 
lowed and it was stated that the plane had 
completely disappeared. 

I sent telegrams to the family. 

Several days later, the door of the almost 
deserted Times-Telegraph city office burst 
open with a familiar crash. I jumped to my 
feet, drawing the heavy Service pistol which 
I habitually carried and whirled around. 

It was Barry. 

W¥£ WAS neither worn nor haggard nor 
-EH. did he show any evidence of needing 
a shave. Instead his chubby face beamed 
the usual good humor and love of life. He 
strode up to me, slapped me on the back 
and pushed a bound manuscript of several 
pages into my händ. 

"This’ll explain everything," he said, very 
simply and then turned on his heel and 
walked out. 'Tm going back,” he shouted 
over his shoulder. 

The following morning the Black Inva- 
sion was over. The disc vanished following 
the beginning of a terrible commotion be- 
neath the deepest sections of the misted 
areas. A terrible explosion rocked hundreds 
of nearby buildings and set in motion a 
minor tomado that nearly ruined the Capi¬ 
tal Building itself. 

The next morning, the clearing mists dis- 
dosed the decampment of the Invaders. 
They had gone back to whatever hell from 
which they had come, leavlng behind the 
filled-inr remains of a gigantic hoie never 
since completely plumbed and a dreadful 
odor of bumed flesh and fish. For weeks 
after, sea water bubbled up from the soft, 
loamy ground with which the enormous hoie 
had been filled. 

Simultaneously with the disappearance of 
the Washington camp, the disc and Invad¬ 
ers over Shanghai vanished. The same hoie, 
smells and burned appearance remained. 

The war was over. Humanity, released 
from its eighteen-month tension, went mad 
with joy but the fervo of rejoicing soon 
died when somebody began estimating the 
eost of the gigantic and perfectly useless 
armaments with which the planet had been 
girdled. 

O ONE ever saw Barry Shawn again. 
The paper he handed me contained 
a letter explaining what he had diseovered 
in the world "beyond” briefly and a large 


sheaf of blueprints and drawings, all of a 
highly technical nature. 

In accordance with his wishes, expressed 
at the end of his personal letter to me, the 
letter and blueprints were placed with the 
War Department arehives with the štipula- 
tion that they were to be opened only after 
twenty years. After an investigation and 
seeret consultation, one hundred seientifie 
experts advised that Shawn’s advice be fol- 
lowed. The world was not ready for the 
benefits which lay ready in the blueprints. 

Y OU ARE all of course familiar with 
the letter which begins: 

Dear Jerry: 

I toid you there was nothing to worry 
about. Behind that red disc is out own 
world —our world, but almost a million 
years in the juture. The little four-foot fig- 
ures elad in blaek armor are what humanity 
of that day is like. They are our own de- 
seendants. 

They were very kind to me when I blun- 
dered through that disc which they call 
"The Door to the Past” in the bomber. I 
smashed up a lot of delicate machinery and 
hurt some of them. I got hurt myself— 
went uneonseious and awoke in one of their 
hospitals. Communication was difficult at 
first—they were in the strange position of 
fully developed men talking to an ape— 
that’s me. Finally they had to bring in a 
whole slew of complicated machinery and 
edueated me nearer their own level. My 
head is stiil aching with the awful weight 
of knowledge I acquired that time. 

Now, hoid on to your hat, son, beeause 
I’m going to blow a bombshell under you. 
When I explained the situation at home, 
they were profoundly puazled at first, then 
seemed to see something tremendously hu- 
morous about the whole thing. Finally they 
explained. And here’s what they toid me, 
in essence. There is no invasion —at least 
not of us. The little black-clad men are not 
interested in us in the slightest and wouldn’t 
härm us if they could. To härm us is to 
härm themselves, beeause they are our fu¬ 
ture deseendants. 

They came back to our time and spaee to 
forestall the destruetion of the humanity of 
a million years ahead. They are highly de¬ 
veloped in all ways, but especially so in the 
matter of time travel. The little men ha¬ 
bitually explore the "regions” of time. Some 
period back (some hundreds of thousands 
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of years ahead for us) one öf their experts 
detected beneath Earth’s seas the existence 
of another greatly developed culture which 
was basically inimical to surface life and 
preparing to exterminate it with horrible 
weapons of a power and size beyond even 
the destructiveness of the disintegrating rays 
we saw them use back in our own time. 
The scientists of the race were at a loss for 
some time as to what to do about the situ- 
ation. Certain death faced them all, a death 
which their Science had no direct power to 
contravene. 

At last they decided on a boid stroke. 
They decided to return to the.past, explor- 
ing the history of the undersea race as they 
went and attempt to exterminate it at its 
source. 

The source in this case happens to be the 
seacoasts near Washington and Shanghai 
where the early and remote ancestors of the 
future oceanic race were already on the 
road to the development of a tremendous, 
though evil brain power. 

So the "Invaders” came. They du-g a gi- 
gantic hoie in Anacostia leading to the sec- 
tion of the ocean bed where the primitives 
lived and managed to destroy them utter- 
ly by raising the temperature of the ocean. 
They did the same off Shanghai. 

The little men were on the point of leav- 


ing when I arrived. • They were very decent 
to me as I said and I’ve decided to stay 
with them for a while more. I can always 
get back by using the "Door to the Past.” 

The blueprints inclosed with this packet 
will enable our scientists to abolish a lot of 
trouble for the human race. But the men 
of the future warned me that they should 
not be brought into public use too soon. 
Bury these papers for at least twenty years, 
son. For safety’s sake, give them to the 
War Department. In any caše, they can 
make us invincible against attack. 

Tll be seeing you. 

With much affection, 

Barry. 

I gave the precious papers to the proper 
authorities. 

Barry, of course, never returned. Per- 
haps he didn't want to. Perhaps the world 
of that far distant future is a better world 
than our own. Well, Ym satisfied. 

I did check up on one point, how 7 ever, be- 
fore I believed the story conclusively. The 
meteorological bureau confirmed Shawn’s 
story of the heating of the ocean off Wash¬ 
ington. It was merely a fact that had got- 
ten lost in the general chaos. 

And Washington sure was hot that sum¬ 
mer. Hot and sticky. 


CASH FOR LAPSED INSURANCE 

























TWO-WAY TIME 

Oh, but it was a lovely tangle: they discovered a message which had been buried in a 
wall for hundreds of years—and found it was addressed to themselves in their own 
handwriting. They hadn't tried out the time machine as yet at this point. And matters 
didn't become any clearer when experiment showed that their contraption went back- 
ward and forward in time simultaneously! 

by ALBERT A. GILMOUR 

lllustration by John Forte. 


CHAPTER I 

A LYNE FURNERS eyes were blaz- 
ing as she faced me across the work 
bench in the Physics Laboratory. 
"If this is a joke, Bill Kenton,” she 
burst out scathingly, ”it’s in mighty poor 
taste!” 

"But Alyne,” I protested, "this parch- 
ment is as much a mystery to me as it is to 
anyone here.” 

Exasperated, I turned to Dr. Furner: "I 
hope you’ve drawn some conclusion about 
this?” 

Before he could answer Arthur Spurrins 
interrupted, "Now don’t try to palm it off 
as a forgery. Fd know those Italian curli- 
cues of yours anywhere.” 

I ignored Spurrins. He was the assistant 
professor of Physics along with me under 
Dr. Furner, the department head. He hat- 
ed me when the oid man took to thrusting 
more and more work my way and he seized 
every opportunity to take a crack at my as- 
sertion that Leonardo Da Vinci was the 
father of scientific research. But Spurrins 
never had the spunk to throw five fingers 
at my ehin. I wish he had the time he start- 
ed to mess around with Alyne. She and I 
fight every other night. But we make it up 

S ius on the inbetween nights. And we 
on’t like interference. 

As I said we were in the Physics Lab¬ 
oratory. Not the general one on the first 
floor but Dr. Furner’s private lab in the 
basement. He had his own dynamo down 
there and an ordered row of wall raeks 
crammed with test tubes. For three months 


he had kept us out of his private diggings 
—even interrupted Spurrins’ set up on the 
new nerve gas. In that period he had com- 
pleted a time machine based on the mag- 
netic force of the Alpha rays of Radium. 
He imprisoned them between two spherical 
shells revolving in opposite directions. This 
two-way eurved force aeting on the magnetic 
energy of the Radium and further augment- 
ed by a tremendous electric potential was 
suffieient to leap the barriers of Time. But 
the most amazing thing about it was this: 

The machine ivent backward and fonvard 
in time simultaneously! 

He had theorized mathematically before 
he started. "You see, ’ he explained, "Time 
is not merely a matter of dyration along a 
straight line; or even along one line. Time 
is eurved and proeeeds in an infinite series 
of eurves which interseet in an infinite num¬ 
ber of points. If this hypothesis is correct 
past and future lose their significance and 
become merely a selected series of inter- 
seetiods. Is that quite clear?” 

Spurrins said, "Of course, Doctor.” 

iie, I’m honest! I toid him I was just 
a plain, garden variety Physics man. When 
it came to Metaphysics I’d take spinach. 
Anyhow, I got the idea that the machine 
could carry a man into the future and into 
the past as well, and do it, so far as I was 
aware, at the same time. 

"You mean a fellow could talk to some- 
body in the past and in the future at the 
same instant?” I asked. 

The Doctor’s eyebrows drew together. 
"Yes,” he said, "and they could see and talk 
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to you. Naturally, they couldrTt see each 
other.” 

"It’s so obvious,” Spurrins gesiured dis- 
dainfully in my direction, "duality would 
necessarily be confined to the individual in 
the machine.” 

"Sure, sure,” I sighed wearily, "it’s a 
shame a bird as smart as you didn’t think 
this up himself.” 

WfeR. FURNER received the package 
which caused all the discussion on 
Faculty Meeting Day. Fle immediately 
called Alyne, Spurrins and me down to the 
basement and laid a strong, metal box on 
the work bench. From it he lifted a sheaf 
of incredibly oid, weather-stained, parch- 
ment-like material. The sheets were strong- 
ly bound and littered with seals. On the 
front page in what was unmistakably my 
own handwriting was the inscription, 'To 
Dr. Decius Furner from Alyne Furner and 
William Kenton concerning Arthur Spur¬ 
rins.’ I had also written, 'Not to be opened 
until 12:45 P. M., February 10, 1941,’ and 
double underlined jt. 

It was an innocuous enough appearing 
bundle that wouldn’t ordinarily have discon- 

certed me-except that I had never seen 

it before in my life. 

"Where did you get it?” I asked. 

"It came in the mail this morning,” Dr. 
Furner replied in his usual calm tones, 
"along with a letter from the Milan His- 
torical Society. They said they had discov- 
ered it in a crypt in the ruins of the oid 
Sforzia palace and that presumably it had 
been placed there many years previously. 
They can’t understand how because no one 
knew of the existence of the crypt until it 
opened of its own accord two weeks ago. 
I understand the panel siid back and ex- 
posed a peculiar reedlike device. This ap- 
paratus shrilled a musical overtone which 
attracted passers by at once.” 

Alyne cooled down a little when she saw 
my obvious perplexity at this startling an- 
nouncement. But she couldn’t resist a part- 
ing shot:— 

"Come on, little man,” she purred, "let’s 
get a good look at the machine. You know 
a lot less about that than you pretend to 
know about those papers. This may be the 
day but it’s only twelve o’clock. Your or- 
ders are to open them at twelve forty-five. 
And your word,” she curtsied in mock hu- 
mility, "is my law.” 

I had parked on the wide ledge which 


each of the iron-barred, laboratory Windows 
boasted. The sun’s rays fell obliquely down 
through the surface grate. They warmed 
my back while I fiddled with the shade 
cord. 

"Let me get this straight,” I insisted. 
"This spherical job not only traverses time 
but space as well?” 

Dr. Furner nodded, "That is true. It is 
merely a matter of concentrating the elec- 
tronic energy in a position opposite the di¬ 
rection you wish to proceed.” 

"Oh, I see. Concentrating the energy in 
the back forces the sphere forward. Or you 
gather the electrons at the bottom in order 
to rise.” 

"Nimble comprehension, Bill,” the Doc- 
tor’s shaggy eyebrows arched quizzically. 

"You use a magnet to bunch the electrons, 
1 suppose?” 

"Correct, and further, it is possible to 
vary the intensity of the magnetic force to 
control your speed. I’ve labeled the mag- 
nefs directional gauges.” 

"Uh huh. But, how in time’s name, are 
you going to move that machine through 
a four-foot wall?" 

"My boy!” The eyebrows expressed gen- 
uine concern. "Don’t you remember your 
H. G. Wells? Those walls haven’t always 
been there. Nor will they always be there. 
It is necessary only to move in time to a 
point before the walls have been built and 
after they have been demolished. You 
• simply outdate them!” 

W E TROOPED over and climbed in- 
side the small opening in the ten- 
foot sphere. Alyne first, I followed. Spur¬ 
rins was just about to ut his head inside 
when he turned to Dr. Furner, "Your fac¬ 
ulty meeting, Doctor,” he reminded. 

I hardly heard the answer because Alyne 
and I were studying the interior fittings of 
the machine. There were two chromium 
chairs upholstered in blue leather and a 
small table fitted out with an instrument 
panel. Besides the altimeter and the direc¬ 
tional gauges we saw a lõng, glass-enclosed, 
horizontal slot with a zero position in the 
center on which a double indicator rested. 
On either side, the slot was märked off in 
millimeters. Below the indicator was a 
dialed knob which twirled easily at my 
touch. 

"Let me try?” Spurrins’ nasal whine 
sounded at my elbow. He forced himself 
between Alyne and me, turned the knob 
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and set the indicators about ninety degrees 
apart. 

"Hoid on a minute!” I barked. The big 
twerp was jamming the gauge. Instead of 
apologizing he pushed me back and stepped 
toward the opening. He snapped a fuming 
retort from under his coat while, with the 
other händ, he covered his nostrils with a 
handkerchief. 

"Nerve gas! Kenton,” he snarled, "and 
while youre getting over its effects you’11 be 
out of my life. I’m going to send you two 
off in time.” 

"That’s what you th—i—n—k!” Whats 
the matter • with my tongue, I wondered 
dully? It seemed thick and unwieldy. 

Spurrins was leering: "When Furner was 
working on the plans for this I secretly cop- 
ied his blue prints. I know almost as much 
about the machine as he does. Enough even 
to defer to your wishes. I j ammed the Con¬ 
trols at a point where you can meet your 
admired scientist Da Vinci.” He laughed 
mockingly, "And you’re never coming 
back!” 

I leaped to give him a taste of my own 
kind of nerve quietus. That leap just about 
brought me to my knees. Out of the cor- 
ner of my eye I could see Alyne transfixed 
over the dial, utterly motionless. I couldnt 
roll my eyes. The oculo-motor musdes were 
paralyzed.! 

"Fighting man, eh!” Spurrins gloated. 
"How does it feel to look on helplessly 
while somebody else gets his way? You in- 
terfered in the work Dr. Furner should, by 
rights, give to me. You stole Alyne away 
from me. This time, my overbearing friend, 
I’m häving my way.” 

He stoppered the retort. I realized then 
it had been left from his interrupted experi- 
ment... .and that he had gotten Dr. Furner 
out of the basement by mentioning the fac- 
ulty meeting. Despairingly, I watched the 
rat slither through the opening. 

He clamped the electric switch while I 
struggled dizzily to my feet. I heard his 
triumphant voice penetrating the shell.... 
"And IH say that you threw me out to steal 
the honor of the first time trip for yourself 
and Alyne. But you’11 never come back! 
Goodby and adieu, my adventuresome 
friends.” 

A heavy buzzing from the swiftly re- 
volving walls attacked my ears. Its pitch 
grew with rising frequency until my ear- 
drums burned. I wavered shakily toward 
Alyne and then both of us stared tascinated 


at the swirling opacity o+ the inner shell. It 
was becoming mistily translucent as its speed 
of revolution increased. Dimly, then as the 
whine died, more dearly, finally with per- 
fect transparency; 

We could see through the walls of the 
time machine! 

M Y EYES seemed to have developed a 
case of double exposure. I could 
see Spurrins laughing maniacally while he 
crawled through mid air at the height of 
the sphere’s opening; going backward as 
we rushed into the future and forward as 
we pierced the past. Dr. Furner was quit- 
ting the room. I saw myself sitting on the 
window ledge while Alyne curtsied. Dr. 
Furner suddenly burst through the door with 
a bunch of tattered parchment in his hands. 

In a confused swirl the appearance of 
the room changed. All the people I had 
known there faded away. The test tubes 
on the wall disäppeared and the dynamo. 
The place seemed to be filling with silt. A 
workman appeared and busied himself with 
what seemed to be dismantling the benches. 
He wore a leather apron over his denim 
overalls. I noticed he wore button shoes. 

"How in the world,” I exclaimed, "did he 
ever get hoid of those things ?” 

"I’m not sure,” came Alyne’s awed voice 
at my side, "but I think he’s building those 
benches!” 

"What do you mean, building?” I 
snapped. "He‘s dismantling the place. 
And where did he ever pick up those 

"Bill, I think Tve got it. This building 
was put up in 1905. And button shoes 
were quite common at that time. We’re 
watching a man put the finishing touches 
on the laboratory!” 

"1905!” I almost whispered the words. 
"Wonder whether the silt was there then?” 

"I don’t think so.” Alyne was counting 
on her fingers. "I think that silt will get 
there in 1977 if we are going forward and 
backward at the same rate. The building 
will probably have been abandoned then.” 

I shook my head and slumped into one 
of the chromium chairs. Alyne’s rapid tense 
shifting was more confusing than an 
E. M. F. equation. 

And stiil we stared, fascinated. The walls 
seemed to be built in a trice. They start- 
ed to crumble even while they were being 
finished. The green of a forest burst into 
view and deer drank at a lõng forgotten 
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spring. At the same time a great city in 
the future was built; built most curiously 
of glass and metal. Airplanes changed to 
rocket ships while great trees faded away 
to small plants. It was like two moving 
picture fikns being passed over a projector 
in reverse order. 

Alyne, meantime, was fiddling with the 
Controls and finally interrupted my avid 
watching. 

"The time mechanism is wrecked,” she 
stated flatly, "but I can maneuver the direc- 
tional gauge.” 

"Where do you think we are in time?” 

"I’d say we were nearing 1491 and 
2391.” 

I took over the directional gauges my- 
self. Now that my initial shock in Time 
Travel was subsiding I wanted to take Spur- 
rins at his word and get to meet Leonardo 
Da Vincj. I wondered if the future held 
any scientist as versatile as this great figure 
from the past. 

CHAPTER II 

IGH OVER Italian Lombardy we 
B-H sighted Milan, or rather, two Mi- 
■Sä.J0L lans. One of them, a small, 
walled city with narrow, dirty streets except 
for the Piazza del Duomo which appeared to 
be laid with flat paving blocks. The other 
seemed to be a collection of huge, shining, 
conical towers. Their outlines were clear 
except where a wretched Medieval hovel 
intruded on and through the shiny surface 
of a metal tower. Here the edges were in- 
distinct like a ghost photograph, blurred and 
shadowy—but distinctly dual. 

Scooting cars sped over the polished, glass 
surface of the future city. One of them was 
racing toward a ramshackle Renaissance 
peasant cart. Its cumbersome, solid wood 
wheels turned protestingly in the wake of 
a philosophical muie. The driver dozed in 
his seat, all unaware of the impending dan- 
ger. 

Look out!” I screeched and subsided 
foolishly. 

For a split second there was a blur while 
the car neatly bisected the muie. Rather 
than fail in sections, however, the animal 
raised its lips to an overhanging window 
and munched reflectively on a house plant 
draped over the ledge. The car thundered 
away on its errand as if nothing had hap- 
pened. 

"You sure you’re all right?” Alyne asked. 


I maneuvered the machine toward the 
Central square and tried to concentrate on a 
motley group in the past who were intent 
on the‘construction of a huge cathedral. 

"In case you’re interested,” I barked, 
"this business of trying to spread myself 
over nine hundred years is tough on the 
brain eelis.” 

We hovered momentarily over the cathe¬ 
dral, wafted slowly down. The antlike fig- 
ures on the ground grew larger. A little 
apart from the rest a tall man with yeilow 
hair appeared to be superintending the ac- 
tivities of the workmen. 

Close beside him a man of the future 
peered into a sort of proteeted cubide. He 
was, of course, utterly oblivious of Renais¬ 
sance Milan. A gleaming conical helmet 
from which two antennaelike wires protrud- 
ed covered his head. A Steel jaeket encased 
his chest. He was entirely motionless watch¬ 
ing a sereen which threw off gleams of 
Ijght at intervals. And yet, as the sphere 
fell earthward, he gave me the impression 
of wrestling mightily against a superhuman 
force and that final victory or defeat was a 
matter of momentous consequence. 

The sphere twirled to the ground as the 
automatic time control dieked to a stop. 
Directly the rotary motion of the walls 
ceased the interior darkened to an intense 
blaekness. We heard a surprised scuffling. 

"Magic!” This single surprised exclama- 
tion was followed by a confused jargon of 
shouts, prayers and impreeations unfil, at 
length, the elamor subsided to an unearthly, 
menaeing stillness. 

Alyne and I stared into Stygian darkness. 

( <^”^OME, little man,” she giggled nerv- 
ously, "what are we waiting for?” 

"I’m holding on to a whole skin as lõng 
as I can,” I toid her. "But here goes. Hoid 
fast to the door in case I have to come back 
in a hurry.” 

She fumbled her way to the catch. It 
clicked open under her groping fingers. A 
brilliant beam of sunlight stabbed the in¬ 
terior. Intense brightness blinded me mo- 
mentarily. Eventually I foeused on two 
blended worlds. 

Both of them froze into awed disbelief 
when I pushed my head through the open- 
ing. I scramblea over the valve lock— 
winced as a bolt from an unseen crossbow 
elanged hollowly against the sphere. An 
armed horseman, reeovering from his first 
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shock, set his lance at point and galloped 
forward. A future man deliberately aimed 
a cylindrical object like a flashlight at my 
temple. I had a premonition its only re- 
lation to light was its capacity to let it 
through my carcass. 

The big yellow-haired fellow moved with 
swift stride in the path of the advancing 
horse. Its rider jerked it aack on its 
haunches. The two of them seemed to ar- 
gue and come quickly to agreement. The 
mounted man drew a huge, two-handed 
sword from his scabbard and passed it down. 

A future mans arm waved motioning me 
to descend. 

There was a slight difference in the glass 
level of the future dty and the paving block 
surface from the past. I managed it and 
addressed the blond fellow. 

"Your pardon, messire,” I began in my 
best Italian, '1 am a wanderer in the womb 
of Time and I—” at this point the future 
man strode forward and slapped a Steel cone 
on me. 

"Do you understand me?” he asked. 

"Certainly,” I said, "youre speaking Eng- 
lish.” 

A surprised expression crossed his face, 
then: "Take your helmet off.” 

I did and found he was talking unintel- 
ligible gibberish. I fitted the thing on my 
head again and once more he was under- 
standable. 

"Did you mention English?” he asked. 

"Yes. What’s this thing I’m wearing?” 

"Strange,” he mused, ' you use a lan- 
guage that disappeared into limbo two hun- 
dred years ago.” 

It dawned on me the cap was more than 
just a headpiece. It was a thought trans- 
ferring machine as well. 

While I puzzled over this he announced, 
"I'm Dravla, President of the Democratic 
city of Milan. Who are you and how are 
you arrived?” 

W&IS thought questions blended with the 
M®. voice of the man of the Middle Ages. 
I could hear him even through the helmet. 

"I am Leonardo of the family of Da Vin- 
ci, at present, under the aegis of the Sforzia. 
By what strange alchemy do you come 
here ?” 

"You’re who!” 

I stared lõng and intently at this broad- 
shouldered, blond genius. riere, before 
me, was the most versatile intellect in all 
history; artist, sculptor, physicist, anatomist. 


inventor, philosopher, the supreme arche- 
type of everything in human activity that 
made for advance into higher cultural lev- 
eis. Somehow, I had expected to meet a 
scholarly, oid grey beard. This man was 
young, tough—aware of his strength. He 
swung his sword so the flat of the blade 
lay across his shoulder where he balanced it 
negligently with his left händ, as though 
he were leaning on the hiit. 

"I guess it sounds funny for me to put 
it this way,” I blurted, "but I’m from the 
twentieth century.” 

"You are decidedly from no part of Italy 
with which I am familiar,” he smiled. "You 
use the language most curiously. I take it, 
this strange contrivance, like the chariot of 
Chronus, carries you through the years?” 

"I wouldn’t know about Chronus,” I as- 
sured him, "but we certainly can span. . . . 
Say!” I stared at him in open-mouthed 
surprise—"the idea of traveling through 
time doesn’t phase you a bit.” 

"The thought has often occurred to me," 
he grinned affably. "It is most interesting 
someone has actually stumbled on the se- 
cret.” 

Alyne clambered down beside me. 
”You’re neglecting the future people,” she 
complained, "but never mind. IT1 try to 
explain ttiings to them.” 

"Right!” I acknowledged. "This bird is 
simply amazing. He took the idea of the 
machine in stride; even wondered about it 
himself.” 

I saw her accept a helmet from one of the 
future people and promptly proceed to make 
herself at home. Da Vinci was already ex- 
amining the machine while I explained as 
well as I could what made the thing tick. 
His agile mind immediately grasped the pos- 
sibilities as soon as he got the hang of 
atomic structure and the relationship be- 
tween mass, energy and time. We were 
getting along swimmingly when a future 
man strode up and grasped my arm with a 
grip like a Stillson wrench. 

"Lay off, chum,” I ordered. "Can’t you 
see I’m busy?” 

For an answer he uncorked a left upper- 
cut that grazed my ehin like the high pres- 
sure fringe of a tornado. In spite of this 
surprise attack I got my guard up in time 
to stop his right cross and then I stepped 
in fast with a left jab that snapped his head 
baek. He waltzed away while T took the 
offensive. The drip opened up at a left 
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feint. I smiled happily and whizzed the 
oid right into his midriff. Wham! Sear- 
ing pain jittered all the way from my fist 
clear up to the shoulder. It was agonizing! 
I had forgotten all about his Steel jacket. 

T HE fellow’s face never changed expres- 
sion. He came boring in a second 
time. The pain was so maddening I didn’t 
even realize I was hooking my left again. I 
caught him right behind the ear and jounced 
his helmet off. And that just about did 
for me! Instead of a head of hair all the 
monkey had under his helmet was a maze of 
wires that spat angry, blue sparks. And 
that electrified apology for a man stiil kept 
coming in. 

During the melee I caught a glimpse of 
grinning future men. They had gathered in 
a circle to watch the scrap. Scattered through 
the steel-clad throng the Renaissance people 
were -staring in dazed bewilderment. Da 
Vinci surveyed me as though I were a thou- 
sand deviis wrapped in one covering. 

His mouth hung open in bewilderment. 
He had been talking to a supposedly rational 
human being who suddenly started shadow 
boxing in the middle of a technical explana- 
tion. 

More to the point, his sword hung for¬ 
gotten in his händ. Watching my oppor- 
tunity I grabbed it and took a mighty swing 
at my mechanical antagonist.... and cursed 
bitterly when it went through him as though 
he were thin air. I had missed him by nine 
hundred years! 

My surprise at the-sudden realization of 
how useless an article in the fifteenth cen- 
tury became when I attempted to employ it 
in the twenty-fourth gave the robot the ad- 
vantage. 

Before I knew it he had my arms pin- 
ioned behind me and was leading me to one 
of the conical towers. I meditated rueful- 
ly that the object lesson I had when a twen¬ 
ty-fourth century scooting car passed through 
a Renaissance muie was a wasted demonstra- 
tion. The robot was shoving me through 
the entrance and I saw we were going down 
steps. I turned and shouted hastily to Da 
Vinci, "I forgot to teil you—I traveled into 
the future and back to your era at the same 
time. They’re taking me into one of the 
future buildings. Keep watching for me. 
I’ll get back to the surface.... ” and then 
as far as he was concerned I disappeared 
into the ground. 


CHAPTER III 

D RAVLA WAS STANDING in the 
back of a huge chamber, his arms 
folded across his chest, his features 
impassive. 

"William Kenton,” he said gravely, "I 
have knowledge of your coming.” 

I glared at him, ehin outthrust, fingers 
working although my arms were stiil in the 
clutch of the metal-brained policeman. 

"I suppose Alyne—Miss Furner—toid 
you my name,” I snapped. 

"On the contrary, Miss Furner toid me 
nothing whatever. She is also in custody.” 

I loked about me stupidly. I was in a 
huge circular chamber. There were no Win¬ 
dows although the whole place glowed with 
a pale, yellow light.' At intervals, around 
the perimeter, there were cleverly concealed 
entrances which opened to admit an ever 
inereasing throng of future men. When I 
looked up there was no visible ceiling. It 
was like standing inside a huge, illuminated, 
hollow mountain. The pale glow concealed 
rather than revealed its upper stretehes. 

But no matter where I looked there was 
no Alyne. I had left her chatting calmly 
with Dravla. Now—she was gone! Some- 
thing was wrong—very wrong. But, in the 
name of Time—what? 

Dravla’s voice again broke the stillness: 
"I have an indietment against you that has 
been preserved four hundred and fifty 
years.” 

"Four hundred and fifty years!” Even 
the spark brain relaxed his grip at this 
news. As for me, I could only gape. 

"Yes! You falseiy accused one, Arthur 
Spurrins, of locking you in a Time Machine. 
He was tried for the murder of both you 
and Alyne Furner. Finally he won his re- 
lease beeause your bodies were never dis- 
covered. The anguish he endured was di- 
rectly caused by a complaint delivered, in 
some mysterious fashion, to the Milan His- 
torical Society who, in turn, forwarded it to 
Alyne Furner’s father.” 

That confounded paeket! When I saw it 
first on the work bench in the Doctor’s 
laboratory I thought someone was playing 
a practical joke. This was fast getting be- 
yond bounds. I stirred restlessly only to 
find the robot hanging on my neck like a 
rookie cop with his first crook. 

"Decius Furner took court aetion,” Drav- 
ia continued, “and Spurrins’ defense was 
later made the basis of an indietment should 
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either you or Alyne Fumer ever appear in 
the future time. His statement, bnefly, de- 
scribes a physical encounter between you 
and him in which you bested him. Then, in 
attempting to seize the gloty of the first 
time trip, you thrust him from the machine 
and started off. Before that, with diaboli- 
cal ingenuity, you had a statement prepared 
which accused him of a plot against your- 
selves.” 

“That’s plain nonsense!” I shouted furi- 
ously, "I never made such a statement.” 

RAVLA shrugged his shoulders. The 
Iined features of his face assumed a 
sombre hue as he continued, “You will have 
an opportunity to make yout defense. This 
city, in ail the world, is the only spot in 
which law and order exists. All else is 
government by caprice, the whim of a dicta- 
tor. We are the last remnant of Democ- 
racy.” 

“Democratic processes in the hands of 
robots!” I exclaimed incredulously. 

At this there was a general stirring, 
whether of anger or amusement, I couldnt 
say. Dravla’s face broadened to a grin. 

"Our automatons,” he smiled, “look ex- 
actly like ouiselves. With the exception of 
the guards at the various doors, all of us 
are rational humans. The puppet I sent 
after you is designed to handle individuais 
who may resort to force. .. .Mr. Spurrins 
has commented on your prowess with your 
fists,” he remarked drily. 

“What have you done to Alyne?” 

“She is being held pending the outcome 
of your trial.” 

I paused to consider. Here was a devil 
of a fix! We were stranded in the future, 
pitted against a crazy counter charge to a 
complaint of mine I had never even heard 
of. How had this countercharge of Spurrins 
ever come through hundreds of years? How 
did I make an accusation in the first place? 
If they found us guilty what would they do 
to us? Questions chased themselves around 
in my brain like a dog chasing its tail. For 
the life of me I could find no answer. 

"Do you mean to say,” I asked, "that this 
one group is all that is left of Democracy? 
What happened to the Western Hemisphere? 
And how is it you are in Milan? This whole 
area was completely totalitarian.” 

"Let me remind you,” Dravla replied pa- 
tiently, "the world hasnt been standing stiil. 
Since you set forth in time the mass changes 
in population ordered by the dictators in 


1939 have been repeated over and over 
again. All sorts of factors; treaty, decree, 
climate, economic conditions, all have con- 
tributed to innumerable shifts on the part 
of the peoples of earth. But always,” here 
his voice fell sadly, "always the followers of 
Democracy have dwindled. ...” 

A howling scream startled me out of 
my questioning. A man had sprung 
through the portal. "We’re fools!” he 
gibbered. His eyes were wide, staring, 
unseeing. His arms flailed empty air as 
though he had lost all power to control 
his actions. A great, sobbing breath started 
him again. "All logic is against this mud- 
dling freedom!” He started to cry—"The 
State is all! For us there is no greater 
glory than to be its instrument!” 

Dravla galvanized into instant action. 
"The televisor!” he shouted. 

He cleared the open space before him 
in one great leap, rushed swiftly to the 
nearest exit and disappeared. 

The effect on the other future men was 
paralyzing. They huddled into a stricken 
mass, scared out of their wits. I attempted 
to follow Dravla but they fought me 
every inch of the way. One middle-aged 
fellow put a hamlike fist against my chest. 

"Hoid it, man,” he ordered, "this is 
something that can’t be beaten.” 

"I’ve heard that before,” I laughed; I 
pushed him aside and forced passage 
through the milling mob. By the time 
I reached the poor devil who had caused 
the original disturbance he had subsided 
into moaning hysteria. My helmet was 
buzzing with aching entreaties to go no 
farther. Even the mechanical policeman 
was motioning futilely for me to return. 

P THE steps I raced where an hour 
before the robot had led me in ig- 
nominious defeat. Emerging into the bright 
sunshine I hesitated a second trying to 
sight Dravla. The square was aknost 
cleared of the future .people. Evidentiy 
they had all gone into the conical tower 
to see what would happen when I had 
been dragged in. The Time Machine was 
stiil there. Someone had thoughtfully seen 
to its being roped off to shield it from 
souvenir hunters. 

The Renaissance crowd gaped at my sud- 
den appearance. Some of them fell on 
their knees and prayed. Others broke into 
flight. Some few stared at me but made 
no approach hostile or otherwise. I imag- 
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ine Da Vinci had explained things to them 
in terms they could understand, because 
the men working on the cathedral went 
on undisturbed. A middle aged, not overly 
clean woman offered me a handful of 
roasting chestnuts which she was hawk- 
ing from the gutter. 

I caught sight of Dravla covering the 
screen in the cubicle where I first saw 
him as the sphere had settled down on 
the city. 

"What’s it all about?” I demanded. 

The charitable chestnut vendor watched 
me stand and apparently spout gibberish 
into space. She crossed herself and moved 
further along. 

"The enemy’s most potent weapon,” 
Dravla answered grimly. He strapped and 
buckled the last fastening into place. "A 
crystal whose rays flash intermittently 
while their propaganda artists speak. Even 
through the televisor its hypnotic effect 
deprives men of all their reasoning pow- 
ers. They listen—and every lying word 
becomes the truth.” 

"I saW you staring at it,” I countered 
suspiciously. 

"Yes, I am the only one vho can with- 
stand its power. Even so I must summon 
every bit of concentration I possess to fight 
it off. You know one out of five people 
can resist ordinary hypnotism. I seem to 
be the only one who can resist this.” 

"Were I like the foolish dolts of my 
time and place,” came in musical Italian 
accents, "I would surely believe you the 
emissary of the Devil himself—with power 
to disappear into Hell by the simple ex- 
pedient of walking into the ground.” 

"Da Vinci!” I exclaimed. 

"You return quickly, my time faring 
friend." 

"Yes, but,” I nodded toward Dravla, "I’m 
in more trouble than a cage full of mon- 
keys.” 

Da Vinci shrügged his big shoulders: 
"No doubt you are nodding at some indi- 
vidual in the future?” 

"Can’t you see Dravla besideme?” I 
demanded impatiently. 

"Who are you talking to?” There was 
a look of enquiring interest in Dravla’s 
hard bitten, deeply lined face. 

"Gentlemen!” I said confusedly. The 
two of them were standing within arm’s 
xeach. It seemed impossible they could 
neither see or hear each other. "Dravla,” 

I hastened to add, "this is Leonardo Da 


Vinci whose reputation is certainly known 
to you. 

"And Messire Da Vinci. Let me pre¬ 
sent Dravla, the leader of Democracy in 
the year 2091.” 

The two of them towed courteously, 
supremely indifferent to the fact of their 
separation by nine hundred years. 

"The future people are engaged in a 
conflict,” I continued, talking to Da Vinci, 
"and they’re häving a tough time of it. It 
seems a flashing crystal hypnotizes every- 
body who is exposed to it. The enemy 
uses this weapon to talk their way to vic- 
tory.” 

"Your problem depends on the quality 
of light for its solution.” Da Vinci was 
alert to the essential point immediately. 

"That’s true,” I nodded, "do you know 
anything about light?” 

Da Vinci shrügged his shoulders depre- 
catingly: "I have some small reputation 
for my ability to depict it on canvas. . . . 
In my early years at Empoli I was wont to 
watch the suns rays become discolored by 
the dew drops until, eventually, the sun 
overcame their impertinence by drying 
them up.” 

"Of course.” I couldn’t resist this op- 
portunity to teil the great Da Vinci some- 
thing he didn’t know. "Here’s the explana- 
tion. The sun’s rays passed through the 
dew drops which acted as a sort of crystal 
themselves. They split the white sunlight 
into red, yellow and blue light. We call 
the principle diffraction.” 

"Of course!” Da Vinci smiled inscru- 
tably. 

"What did you say?” Dravla grasped 
my arm in a grip like a hammer vise. "Dif¬ 
fraction!” 


"Yes—” I stared at each of them in 
turn, a little puzzled. Suddenly I realized 
what that Medieval wizard was driving at. 
"We could protect ourselves against that 
ray with crystals,” I gasped, "something to 
break it up and its hypnotic effect with 


CHAPTER IV 

W ITH A HURRIED farewell to 
the yellow-haired man of the 
past I hustled underground with 
Dravla. Along with a few assistants 
in the laboratöries I fashioned three 
sets of prisms and set them into three 
lielmets. They could be raised when not 
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in use and lowered as a protection when 
looking at the televisor. 

They were elfective. We tried them and 
1 listened to the drek that came pouring 
over the radio from the encircling enemy. 
Shielded against that insidious gleam I 
watched the huge blobs of overfed flesh 
that comprised their propaganda artists work 
themselves into a frenzy over their distorted 
ideology. The elfect was sickening. It 
didn’t seeni possible that sane men would 
listen. The ray that made those fabrica- 
tions convincing must have been powerful 
beyond belief. 

The weeks following were busy ones. 
My peculiar position in time had been re- 
sponsible for the idea that would lead to 
a sure defense against the enemy’s most 
potent weapon. So they gave me the job 
of organizing the production of the precious 
crystals. 

I eommandeered one of the huge under- 
ground vaults, set up glass furnaces, saw 
to the manufacture of molds, provided a 
great conveyor belt to anneal the crystals 
and then ran another set of belts along the 
Iength of a side room where the finished 
product could be checked. We were busy! 
Three shifts was the order of the day. 

But with all my activity I stiil tound time 
to learn more about the curious dual city 
of Milan. In the future time Dravla was 
my guide and mentor. I soon learned 
what a sterling guy he really was. Often 
I confided to Alyne that our double time 
trip had given us a twofold opportunity. 
We had made an effort to get in touch 
with the greatest man of the past. And, by 
the best of good fortune, we had not only 
managed that but had also become fast 
friends with one of the great men of the 
future. I admired Dravla and respected 
him. There can be no higher accolade in 
the relationships of human beings. 

We got to be pretty clubby while he 
explained the many strange, scientific won- 
ders I encountered daily. I soon disccvered 
the future city was immune to attack by 
any kind of projectile. The whole metrop¬ 
olis was covered by a network of electric 
arcs which leaped from the apex of one 
conical building to another. These great 
arcs ionized the atoms in the air mixture 
and formed an impenetrable shell of force 
over the city. Along its outskirts the force 
field was directed down to cäbles carefully 
buried in the ground. 

I took a händ too in the rehabilitation 


of the man who had been exposed to the 
enemy’s televisor gleam. He had received 
a terrific psychic shock from which recov- 
very had been slow and difficult. But he 
became an efficient foreman in my plant 
except for an occasional lapse into incom- 
prehensible mutterings. At such times we 
allowed him to go for lõng walks. He 
always returned in better spirits. 

ATURALLY, we had lõng since been 
released from any form of imprison- 
ment although Dravla warned us that we 
would stiil have to stand trial. 

"Why?” I asked. 

"For one reason; yours is the only crime 
that has waited four hundred and fifty 
years for justice.” 

"What do you mean, crime?” Alyne de- 
manded. 

"You’11 admit a man was tried for his 
life as a result of your activities.” 

"It seems to me that what is happening 
is the result of Spurrins’ activities,” I broke 
in. "Besides, how did his countercharge 
ever survive four and a half centuries ?” 

Dravla became serious and a little proud. 
"I suppose it was the ingrained respect for 
law that is part and parcel of Democratic 
people everywhere. Your case got partic- 
ular care because the udges of your time 
realized that, while they would be lõng 
dead when you arrived in the future, the 
whole business would be as fresh in your 
minds as if it had happened yesterday.” 

I nodded and turned into the annealing 
room. The men were working busily de- 
spite their foreman’s absence. 

I smiled with satisfaction and shouted 
out to Dravla, "Torni. -row there will be 
a million and a half helmets ready for 
distribution. The entire population will 
be supplied in three more months.” 

Dravla grinned back understandingly: 
"Youre proud as a peacock over your first 
production lot. And you’ve a right to be. 
Tomorrow will see us released from our 
isolation.” His eyes glowed with almost 
missionary fervor as he strode toward me, 
"With this defense we’ll be able to equip 
even the deluded men under the dictator’s 
power.” He gripped my shoulder, "Ken- 
ton,” he said warmly, "Democracy is once 

His words were blasted out of his mouth 
with the shrieking scream of a siren. . . . 

"Great God!” he shouted, "we’re being 
attacked!” 
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Both of us rushed to the outer corridor 
leading to the surface. There was no time 
to grab a crystal. All hell seemed to have 
broken loose. Men were running along 
with us, hastily arming themselves as they 
went. We were balked at the steps. Two 
robots were attempting to descend. They 
were half dragging, half carrying the limp, 
weakly protesting figure of the foreman. 

The ranking robot saluted when his sens- 
ory mechanism reacted to Dravla’s pres- 

"Thiš man is responsible, Sir. We dis- 
covered him in the act of short circuiting 
the outer ground cable.’ 

Dravla glared at the prostrate figure. He 
had the military power to order this man’s 
death for treason. I thought for a moment 
he would. But Dravla was made of great- 
er stuff. 

"Send him to the Psychopathic Ward for 
observation,” he ordered briefly. "What 
was the extent of the damage?” 

"The ceiling wall is untouched, Sir. But 
along the ground cable there is a hoie 
big enough for the entrance of an infan- 
try column. It is the general opinion this 
man has been in contact with the enemy 
and. that they were prepared to attack when 
he opened the defenses.” 

W E WERE half way up the steps as 
Dravla called back, "Ask the medi- 
cal men to question him to see if he has 
been up to any further deviltry.” 

I loosened my ray gun in its holster and 
broke through to the surface. 

Men in dull, green uniforms swarmed 
over the future city. 

I saw them snaking through the streets, 
taking shelter back of buildings, walking 
right through the Renaissance structures. 
The protective ceiling prevented bombing 
operations or aerial conflict. The narrow 
entrance in the defense wall precluded any 
kind of attack except infantry. Our fight 
resolved itself into a vicious hand-to-hand 
battle. The stinging spat-spat of lethal ray 
guns stabbed the streets with telling effect. 
Hastily emplaced disintegrator guns turned 
everything in their path to dust. Worse 
Stiil, a picked group of enemy engineers was 
lugging in television equipment and setting 
up screens in every nook where space per- 
mitted. As soon as the apparatus was put 
in working order an avalanche of harsh, 
gutteral thoughts caromed through to our 
helmet antennae. The piercing lights from 


the screens were infinitely more deacUy than 
the greatest concentration of proton explo- 
sives the enemy could amass. Our men 
heard, glanced.... and turned to fight their 
comrades who had not yet succumbed to the 
insidious, hypnotic effect of the light beams. 

I’d been häving a pretty time of it. It 
was startling to aim through some law abid- 
ing burgher in the Renaissance and catch 
an enemy officer full in the chest with a 
paralysis ray. The good man in the past, 
seeing me aim and press what to him was a 
nonexistent trigger, would -hake his head 
mournfully. Right back of him a future of¬ 
ficer would clutch convulsively at his chest 
and fail rigid, entirely out of the running 
for the time being. 

I took position back of a Renaissance 
statue and sighted on an engineering party. 
They were so intent on their televisor screen 
they never even saw me. Their heads dtew 
together and I took careful aim. This would 
give me five at one crack. Carefully, my 
fingers tightened on the gun. One of them 
looked up with a startled yelp. He thrust 
the screen in front of him just as I let him 
have it. An empty click from the exhausted 
gun was the only result. 

I ducked back of the statue for protection 
but the green elad man walked right through 
it. He thrust the screen squarely in my 
faee and the searehing beam caught me 
full in the eyes. 

HEROIC figure appeared on the 
screen and eommeneed to talk the 
language of reason. He hammered home 
cach point with pure logic as he pointed 
out the weakness of the method I stood 
for. He itemized the loss of time attendant 
on debate. He proved a dependable leader 
could solve those problems. And I would 
be free to carry out his orders. There would 
be no lingering doubts in my mind. I could 
do my job without bothering to think. 

I nodded frantic agreement. Why hadn't 
I come to this conclusion myself? Why 
hadn’t all this been presented to me before? 
The gleam flicked forward again and drew 
my eyes into painful foeus. Who was re¬ 
sponsible for putting me off the track, I 
wondered ? Why, Dravla, of course! With 
his silly twaddle about the glorious proc- 
esses of Democracy! He’d never get the 
chance to pull the wool over my eyes again! 
I’d mop him up! Man to man! In a good 
dean fight! I’d kill him with Iny bare 
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There he was now! Kill him! Killing 
was too good for him! One blast from a 
disintegrator and he’d be done! Smear him 
off the face of the earth! Even that was 
mõte than he deserved. Alyne was coming 
into my field of vision too. Her face was 
waxen with horror. I didn’t wonder! She’d 
be exultant when she saw me pulverize the 
scheming swindler. I grasped an aban- 
doned disintegrator and drew a bead on 
him. I couldn’t miss! My gripping paws 
clutched the release valve when the light- 
ning struck. Blackness enfolded me as I 
slumped forward. 

CHAPTER V 

T HEY TELL ME the attack was beat- 
en off and the city saved. That, 
through the medium of the crystals, 
men all over the world were again thinking 
for themselves. That the power of the dic- 
tators was waning and Democracy’s star was 
once more in the ascendant. I’ll have to 
take their word for it. I spent those months 
in the hospital. 

When I came to for the first time I was 
stirring restlessly on a cot. Quick, dizzying 
blasts of pain were shooting through my 
skull. Returning consciousness brought the 
sensation of coolness. Coolness descending 
in a refreshing wave on my forehead. It 
was Alyne’s palm and Alyne’s voice that 
whispered, "Bill, darling!” 

"Dravla!” I muttered hoarsely, "Where 
is he? Öh, God, I’ve <cilled him!” 

“Never mind thinking about it. You 
must sleep,” she insisted. 

"But the ray.” my voice was agon- 

ized—tortured.... 

"You mean the ray gun, don’t you? When 
you tried to kill Dravla I clunked you on the 
head with it to save his life.” 

"My little clinging vine!” I sighed and 
contentedly mumbled myself back to sleep. 

I had recovered completely the next time 
I saw Dravla. He came toward me with a 
quizzical expression. And I—well—it was 
all I could do to face him. You cant meet 
a man for the first time after you have tried 
to blast him to dust and say, "Shucks, fel- 
la, Em sorry.” I compromised and didn’t 
say anything as he came steadily toward me. 
Then he smiled. I breathed a relieved grin 
and our hands locked in a firm grip. We 
never mentioned the incident after that. 

"By the way, Kenton,” he said casually, 
"we’ve got to get this trial of yours over 


with. Under the circumstances, I think a 
formal statefflent will be enough. Do you 
think Alyne and you could get over to the 
Central Conic Building in half an hour?” 

So it was that once again I was in the 
huge, underground chamber. Once more 
the great vault was lilled with future men. 
A couple of robots rolled a machine with a 
flat, mirrorlike surface in front of me as I 
started my story. I noticed with each sound 
I uttered a wavy, undulating line of green 
light passed over the face of the mirror. I 
watched it curiously for a time and then for- 
got about it as I warmed to my defense. I 
toid them about Spurrins and the trick he 
employed to imprison Alyne and me in 
the Time Machine. I recounted my Services 
to the future people and called on them to 
judge whether or no I was a criminal. As 
I finished my statement I noticed the wav- 
ing line of light obediently following my 
voice, quivering when my tones were high, 
rounding into sine curves when the words 
were evenly delivered. 

The robots returned and wheeled the ma¬ 
chine away. Another lifted two thick pack- 
ets from its interior. I stared at them in- 
quiringly. 

One of the robots, reacting to my un- 
spoken question, handed over the second 
packet. 

This came from the mechanical stenog- 
rapher,” he said with a note of pride in his 
flat, mechanical voice. "The sound energy 
in your voice tones is transmitted by light 
to an electrical relay. The relay activates 
a set of type bars which imprints symbols 
on parchment. We were ordered to make 
this duplicate copy for you. It is printed in 
English.” 

D AZEDLY, I took it from him and 
read my story, word for word, as I 
delivered it. 

When I had finished, the deliberating 
body, called together to hear my case, had 
decided the complaint against me was fraud- 
ulent. Spurrins’ miserable sham met the 
contempt it deserved. 

"Now,” I turned the packet over to Alyne 
and smiled, "when we get the Time Ma¬ 
chine fixed we’ll take this along and show 
it to your father.” 

Alyne shook her head: "Have you ever 
considered what would happen if we did try 
to go back?” 

"Not particularly. What are you driving 
at?” 
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"We’d be going forward too, Bill.” 

"Well?” 

"Don’t you see?” she said slowly. "We 
would return to our original Starting point 
in time. And then our story would hap- 
pen all over again. We couldn’t just step 
out of the machine and into my father’s lab- 
oratory. Spurrins would start us off just 
as if we had never gc e through what has 
happened to us.” She half smiled as she 
quoted: 

" 'The moving finger writes; and 
häving writ, 

" 'Moves on; nor all thy Piety nor 
Wit 

" ‘Shall lure it back to cancel half 
a Line, 

" 'Nor all thy Tears wash out a 
Word of it.’ ” 

I stared at her in amazement! My lit- 
tle clinging vine! Going poetical on me! 
And yet I had to admit that she and Omar 
Khayyam, the Oid Tentmaker, had the 
goods. 

"Gosh!” I was forced to agree. “We’d 
be like squirrels chasing around in a cage 
if we ever started on the road back. Once 
we got to our original starting point we’d 
repeat everything until we came to the place 
where we would again go back to scratch. 
And the whole business would be repeated 
over and over again in endless cycles.” It 
wasn’t a pleasant prospect! 

I hastily thanked the future men for their 
decision in our favor and decided to go to 
the surface to explain our predicament to 
Da Vinci. 

Once on the ground level I had no trou- 
ble locating him. He was stiil engrossed in 
the cathedral, supervising the finishing 
touches to the elaborate carving on the 
great lintels over the entrance. 

The future people waved genially as I 
crossed the broad Piazza. Not so those in 
the Renaissance. The story had gone 
around from the ones who had witnessed 
my activities the day the enemy attacked. 
They couldn’t understand what had hap¬ 
pened. So, of course, I was crazy; leap- 
ing around the square, hiding behind stat- 
ues, and that wild story of häving come 
from the twentieth century! I didn’t blame 
them at that. Their solution was certainly 
more convenient than the real thing. 

Da Vinci, however, was his usual affable 
seif. And, as usual, able to get to the core 
of the problem with a shrug of his shoul- 
ders. 


"This packet now,” he suggested, "sup- 
pose you copy it on parchment I will pro- 
vide.” 

"All right,” I agreed, "and then what?” 

"You must dedde whether you want to 
Iive in the year 1491 or in the distant fu¬ 
ture.” 

"Well, if I chose the Renaissance it 
wouldn’t be lõng before these drips would 
have me chained in a dungeon for sorcery 
or boiled in oil for being the biggest liar in 
History.” 

Da Vinci nodded: "They are dolts. I 
don’t dare divulge everything I think. I’ve 
written a few notes. Perhaps, in the gen- 
erations to come. ...” 

"They’ll be discovered,” I assured him. 
"You’11 be appreciated in your own time, 
too. But your notes will be a source of in- 
spiration to people for hundreds of years.” 

T T E SIGHED with satisfaction: "Now 
O. suppose you start to copy this amaz- 
ing story. Then, when you have completedf 
it, add the fact that you are going to de- 
stroy the inner shell of your Time Ma¬ 
chine.” 

"Why ?” 

"I think the machine is responsible for 
your dual position in Time. By destroying 
either one shell or the other you will wipe 
out the energy that holds you in either your 
past or your future.” 

I remembered the two shells that went 
into the construction of the Time Machine, 
The inner one, I recalled, revolved in a 
counter clockwise direction. Perhaps this 
genius was right. Anyhow it was worth a 

ty- 

"And I,” Da Vinci continued, "will build 
a time lock in a concealed cryp t in the Sfor- 
zia palace where I will place your manu- 
script. PII also install an alarm which will 
attract people to the spot when the time 
lock opens—in four centuries and a half.” 

"Good,” I agreed. "I’ll write it off at 
once.” 

The last seal was on the page when I de¬ 
cided to address the parchment to Alyne’s 
father. I seized a blank sheet and scrawled 
across the page, 'To Dr. Decius Furner from 
Alyne Furner and William Kenton concern- 
ing Arthur Spurrins.’ 

And then compreliension came! 

The packet u>as identical in form with 
the one Dr, Furner had received the day we 
set off in time! 

(Continued On Page 65) 



They hung helphstly in the grasp o/ the fibrou» teritacl «*. 

IHustretion by Damon Knight. 


OLD MAN MARS 

by R. R. WENTERBOTHAM 

(Anthor of “The Fourlh Dynasty,” “The Thought-Feeders,” ete.) 

The creature was the grand-daddy of all living creatures—or so it said. And it had 
its own ideas as fo whaf was best for i+s dear children. 


T HE CRAFT which sped through in- 
terplanetary space was a lõng bol- 
low tube. Amidships were atom 
smashing engines, driven by radium, which 
pushed the big tube through one million 
miles of space a day. Fuel tanks, water 
ballast for shifting the center of giavity, 
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machinery for making a complete record of 
the flight and a man of the fifteen-hun- 
dredth millennium were tucked away inside 
the machine. 

The man was tall. A handsome Koran 
and something more. In his veins flowed 
the blood of Victor Hansen and Georgiana 
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Jonson, Twentieth Century humans who had 
slept into the golden age of the Fourth Dy- 
nasty of life. A rcmarkable process of sus- 
pended animation had left them young and 
they had lived a full life in a world many 
millennia after their appointed time. 

Space Pilot Vik Ansa’s body scales glint- 
ed in the reflected light of the sun like ban- 
gles on a lady’s handbag. The spacemans 
high forehead was crowned with luxuriant 
hair. He had eyes and a supersensitive 
skin, like all members of the Koran race, 
but the eyes wete startlingly keen, not de- 
cadent as were those of many Korans. In 
all, Vik Ansa was both lithely handsome and 
fascinatingly ferocious. 

His keen eyes focussed on the dazzling 
whiteness of Venus, marching in cloud- 
draped splendor to a point ahead of the 
plummeting spaceship. Vik Ansa carried 
authority from the Koran States of the 
north to claim all land discovered on Venus 
and on Mars. 

Breathlessly he watched the course of the 
ship. It was man’s first trip beyond the 
moon. It was a fateful day in the history of 
the race of super-men who now populated 
the globe. Nothing must come between 
Vik Ansa and a successful completion of his 
voyage. 

So complete and so deep was his concen- 
tration that he stood for eighteen hours 
scarcely moving a muscle, his eyes riveted 
ahead. His tongue grew thick with thirst 
and his belly ached from hunger, but he did 
not stir. Yet, within arm’s reach behind 
him was a leg of porboef, half pork and 
half beef, a creature developed through as- 
tonishing manipulation of genes and chro- 
mosomes in herds of swine and cattle dur- 
ing the thousandth millennium. 

His lips moved and he spoke: "You are 
hungry, Vik Ansa; you are thirsty. You 
must eat nd drink. \ ear your eyes from 
Venus for a moment.” 

The persuasion of his. body wants won at 
length over his mental concentration. But 
it was a half-hearted victory. Vik's body 
did not turn, nor did his eyes move from 
the planet ahead. His arm snaked out be¬ 
hind him toward the table. His fingers 
touched the plate and felt for the bone. 
But the porboef had vanished. 

"By the patrons of Xubra!” roared the 
Earthman as he swung his eyes from the 
porthole for the first time in eighteen hours. 
His sensitive skin attuned itself to the sur- 
roundings of the control cabin. He saw the 


table but the plates were empty. Something 
had entered that room and stolen a meal. 

At first there appeared no explanation. 
The craft had been as sterile of rats and 
other scavengers of the spaceways as a sur- 
geon’s scalpel is of microbes, But Vik’s 
keen eyes detected a small green thread flut- 
tering from a corner oi the table. The thing 
that had devoured his meal had worn 
clothes. 

Slowly his eyes followed the trail. Here 
and there the thin layer of dust on the 
floor had been disturbed. His eyes traveled 
backward to a storage locker. A small 
strap protruded from behind the door. Vik’s 
eyes narrowed and his lips compressed to a 
firm, savage line. 

In a single leap he had cleared the space 
between himself and the locker. His lõng 
fingers jerked open the door and his right 
händ clutched something that huddled in 
the corner. 

There was a howl of rage and the hud¬ 
dled thing sprang toward him, kicking, bit- 
ing and clawing. Almost, but not quite, was 
Vik swept ofi his feet. Then his left arm 
swung in a short jabbing are and his elosed 
fist caught his assailant square on the side 
of the jaw. The seream choked off in a 
groan and the stowaway siid slowly to the 
floor. 

V IKS EYES caught the glint of Koran 
scales on the stowaway’s body—it was 
a Koran, not a hated Xubran. But the eyes 
and hair on the creature's head toid him 
more—it was not a Koran of the north, but 
a member of the primitive race that dwelt 
on the Mexican peninsula to the south. And 
the stowaway was a woman. 

She shook her head to clear ber brain. 
”You’re no gentleman!” she blurted. 
"Striking a lady! And I thought space 
pilots had manners.” 

"On passenger roekets to the moon, per- 
haps they have manners,” said Vik. "But 
this is no pleasure jaunt. It is a govern- 
ment mission, a seeret mission and no pas- 
sengers are wanted. What’s your name?” 

"Rona. Rona Olli.” She moved her 
fingers downward. But Vik caught the 
movement in time. He spotted the grip of 
a neutron pistol and his händ Basbed down 
and removed it. With her weapon gone, 
Rona used her next best—a lovely smile 
that sent the blood churning in his Koran 

"And why were you hidden aboard this 
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ship?” he demanded. His question came 
more to cover his confusion than anything 
else. That she was a Southern Koran ex- 
plained practically all. The Korans of 
Imexi, the Mexican peninsula, were the sõle 
threat to the northern supremacy of the 
spaceways. 

"Have you checked your course recently, 
Vik Ansa?” she asked. 

Vik groaned and his eyes turned to his 
Instruments. One look sufficed to teil him. 
He turned back toward Rona, his eyes blaz- 
ing anger. Had she been a man he might 
have booted her through the space loeks. 

"Youre off your course,” she jeered. 
"Something like a million miles. A day's 
travel, but with Venus moving ahead it will 
take you two days to catch her. Meanwhile 
the Imexi ship will have elaimed Venus as 
a colony. You may beat our men to Mars, 
but Venus is the prize. Mars isn’t likely to 
be- inviting to colonists.” She paused and 
smiled again. "Aren’t you sorry you soeked 
me in the jaw?” 

"No!” shouted the spaeeman. He swept 
the woman into his arms and carried her, 
kieking and sereaming, to a room off his 
quarters. Unceremoniously he dropped her 
to the floor. A seeond later he had 
slammed the door and turned the key in the 
lock. "You’11 stay there, Miss Olli, until I 
can turn you over to the governmental au- 
thorities on Earth!” 

Vik strode back to the Controls. He ad- 
justed the apparatus to change the course. 
He had known of the Imexi flight to con- 
test the North Kora elaim to Venus. But 
Vik confidently had depended upon the 
superior speed of his craft to win the raee. 

UE TO orbital motions of three plan- 
ets, the Earth, Venus and Mars, the 
two ships had been required to take off at 
the same seeond on the first voyage beyond 
the orbit of the moon. The Earth and Ve¬ 
nus would make their elosest approaeh to 
one another at the critical hour of the flight. 
Then, a short time after arrival on Venus 
there would be another raee to Mars to es- 
tablish a elaim on that planet, which would 
move into oonjunetion with Venus at the 
proper time for a seeond fuel saving flight. 
The entire round trip journey from Earth 
to Venus to Mars to Earth would require 
only 120,000,000 miles of space flight. The 
maximum for sueh a trip might be more 
than 700,000,000 miles, allowing for de- 
tours around the sun. 


Now, Vik apparently had lost the raee 
to Venus, thanks to a woman stowaway. He 
turned on more power. The response was 
silent, since the motors working in a vaeuum 
could not be heard, but the dials above the 
Controls toid him that he had inereased his 
speed. 

He heard the woman pounding on the 
door behind him. Three hours had passed 
since her capture. She must be hungry 
again. With a shrug, Vik moved to the food 
loeker and within a few minutes he had pre- 
pared some tea and biseuits which he car¬ 
ried to the woman in her prison. She took 
the food graciously, treating him once more 
to her warm, glowing smile. 

“What will you do with me? Keep me 
here throughout the voyage?” 

"Unless I forget rnyself and throw you 
overboard.” 

"Wouldn’t you be lonesome without me?” 
Her eyes twinkled like the stars as she said 
that. 

'Td be a damn sight safer without you!” 
exploded Vik, slamming the door and strid- 
ing back to his Controls. 

He set the robot and lapsed into a slum- 
ber. The motors pushed the craft onward. 
They were running at a dangerous speed, 
but Vil{ had to take risks. He was far be¬ 
hind in the raee for the possession of a plan¬ 
et. 

Morning came and he fed the woman 
again. This time he did not speak, in spite 
of her eiforts to draw him into a conversa- 
tion. Hours and days passed with siekening 
monotony as the bright planet ahead grew 
larger in size. The eloud draped sphere 
seemed to occupy the whole space ahead. 
Vik could spot blaek jutting peaks above 
the veil of elouds. At least there was land 
on Venus. Land for Koran colonization. 

Even as Vik cut the motors and steadied 
the craft by the force nozzles which ringed 
the sides of the tube, he saw no sign of the 
rival ship. But the enemy probably had 
landed, elaiming land by planting Imex 
seeds which would prove the elaim to the 
intemational council. 

T HE SILENCE of space once more de- 
seended over the craft as Vik cut the 
roaring motors as his ship came gently down 
on a mud covered flat. There was wind, 
but no trees, not even a blade of grass. As 
far as Vik could see was barren soil with¬ 
out flora or fauna. Venus was a virgin 
planet, without signs of life. 
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From the locked door came Rona’s voice. 
''Vik, do you see anything o£ the other 
ship ?” 

Anger surged through Vik Ansa's seale 
covered body. "I‘ve other things to do, be- 
sides keeping track of your compatriot.” 

"Sorry!” came from Rona. "I only won- 
dered if Vilmuj—the man that is flying the 
other ship—arrived safely.” 

"Your sweetheart?” asked Vik with a 
traee of anxiety in his voice. 

"He means a lot to me!” said Rona 
warmly. 

Vik left the room. He stepped into the 
spaee loeks with a snort. Somehow, his 
mind would not concentrate on the task of 
testing the Venusian atmosphere. 

"Huh!” growled the North Koran. 
"Take it easy, oid boy! Anyone would think 
you were in love with her. Don’t worry. 
She’s not in love with you. Shes waiting 
for a chance to stick a knife in your back 
so that you’11 lose Mars as well as Venus. 
Humph! Maybe Mars is the best planet 
after all.” 

At length Vik finished his test. The 
gauges registered the proper oxygen content 
for Koran life and an absence of poisonous 
gases. Vik slowly opened the outer lock. 
He heard a noise behind him, but as he 
turned something came down on his head 
with a thump. 

At first it was dark, then it grew lighter. 
He saw light coming through a porthole and 
he beeame aware that he was in a room on 
his own spaee ship. It was the same room 
in which he had locked Rona. His head 
ached and Vik groaned as he struggled to 

'Tm a fool!” he groaned. "I should 
have known she had keys to the craft or 
she couldnt have stowed away. She had 
them concealed in her elothing, waiting until 
I landed on Venus.” 

Weakly he managed to gain his feet. He 
tottered to the door. It was locked, as he 
expeeted. He beat against the panel, then 
listened. There was no reply. He tried the 
window, knowing that he could not break 
the metal glass capable of withstanding the 
impaet of a small meteor. Escape was hope- 
less. Vik was alone and a prisoner with- 
out a friend in thirty-four million miles. 

Hours passed and the Venusian day 
changed to night. Vik’s voice had grown 
hoarse with shouting. Then he heard foot- 
steps in the control room. A key slipped 
into the lock and the door swung open, re- 


vealing Rona standing in the room beyond. 
Her händ grasped a neutron pistol. 

She was dressed in a man’s elothing, spat- 
tered with mud. Her hob-nail boots were 
torn by rocks. Her faee was grimy and her 
hair was knotted and uneombed. 

”1 didn’t take time to primp,” she smiled. 
"Weve got to get out of here, and I can’t 
run this thing. Come on out, you. Set 
your course for Mars and take off. If youre 
going to win that raee you’11 have to get un- 
der way right now!” 

"What about your compatriot, Vilmuj?" 
asked Vik sullenly. "Going to double-cross 
your sweetheart, or do you have another 
trick up your sleeve for me?” 

"Never mind; get busy!” snapped the 
young woman. 

V IK slowly moved to obey. In a few 
seeonds he had the valves primed and 
the force nozzles in aetion. The craft slow¬ 
ly. rose through the Venusian elouds. 

"I should apologize for the bump on your 
head,” said Rona as she seated herself in a 
chair behind Vik. "But after all, what else 
could I do? Surely you don’t feel too iil 
—it was only a monkey wrench wrapped in 
a towel.” 

"Of course, if that was all—” 

"What about that soek on the jaw you 
gave me?” 

Vik shrugged. "Did you find your 
sweetie?” he asked, trying to change the 
subjeet. 

"Yes, and he’s laid daim to all the choice 
spots on the planet, That’s why we’re go¬ 
ing to Mars. I daresay you can beat him.” 

Vik chanced a look over his shoulder at 
the woman. "Is this treason on your part, 
or a piece of an Imexi plan to get me out 
of the way?” 

"It’s neither. I want you to know that 
although I was born and raised on the Imexi 
peninsula, and while I m a citizen of that 
South Koran State, I'm no spy. Right now 
I’m aeting in your interest. See this?” 

She held a small objeet aloft. 

"That,” went on the woman, "is the cat- 
alyst crystal from Vilmuj’s spaee boat. It’ll 
take him two days to replace it. That should 
be plenty of time for you to outdistance him 
in the raee to Mars.” 

With that she placed the gun on the ta- 
ble behind Vik. Then she turned her back 
to him and walked into the room where she 
had been held prisoner during the first part 
of the voyage. Vik did not try to follow 
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her, nor did he pick up the gun. He stood 
at the Controls until the craft was once more 
in space, then he set the robot and retired 
to his own quarters, locking the door be- 
hind him. 

But two people, alone in the cramped 
quarters of a rocket ship, find it impossible 
to avoid each other. Within two days hos- 
tilities ceased. Vik somehow felt assured 
that there would be no tampering with the 
Controls now and that Rona was on his side. 
The reason was more than he could guess, 
but he trusted her. Nevertheless, he main- 
tained a stubborn attitude toward accepting 
her as a trustworthy friend. He sulked like 
a spoiled child. 

Then the craft entered that narrow fringe 
of the asteroid belt that dips inside the or- 
bit of Mars. Vik stood by the Controls, 
feeding the force shields and shifting the 
gravity center from time to time to avoid 
collisions with large meteors. Rona was 
with him, serving hot coffee and chattering 
to bolster his spirits. But Vik maintained 
his suik. 

"Youre the limit!” she excl aimed in ex- 
asperation. 

'Tm sorry, Rona. You are a good sport 
for an enemy alien!” conceded Vik. ,f But 
I can’t understand you.” 

"Tve toid you that now I’m on your side,” 
she insisted. "If Vilmuj could get hoid of 
me now, he’d probably give me worse than 
a sock on the jaw.” 

"I realize youre helping me. But why? 
Why the sabotage and treason?” 

"This is my war,” said Rona. 

A T LENGTH the danger was passed 
and Mars swam up to the space ship. 
The landing was quick and Vik and Rona 
stepped from the tube into the twilight 
world of Mars. The sun twinkled dimly 
overhead, casting its lukewarm rays on the 
rolling Martiar, hills and leaving the Val¬ 
leys in deep shadow. The ground was car- 
peted with a heavy, moss-like vegetation. 
Here and there were scrub growths of what 
might have been mistaken for bushes. But 
they were only fibrous weeds. 

The atmosphere was breathable, but thin, 
and the air was biting cold, close to zero 
Fahrenheit. Vik doubted ii the seeds he 
began planting in laying daim to the red 
planet would sprout. But he worked over 
the ground, which was the most habitable 
part of Mars, claiming the land in the name 
of North Kora, Earth. 


Then on the fourth day after Vik’s arrival, 
Vilmuj brought his Imexi craft to a roaring 
landing scarcely half a mile away. 

Vik was alone, planting seeds. Rona was 
in the tube preparing a meal. 

The Imexi ship had scarcely landed when 
its space loeks flew open and a powerfully 
built South Koran emerged. The man came 
toward Vik with angry, striding steps. His 
faee was grim and his händ grasped a neu¬ 
tron gun. 

Over the thin Martian air came the voice 
in the Imexi dialect: 'Tm going to kill you, 
ereature of the north, for what you did to 
my craft on Venus!” 

Vik’s händ went to his hip. Subcon- 
sciously he brushed the vaeant spot where 
his weapon should have been. But he had 
not carried the neutron pistol since his truee 
with Rona. 

'Tm unarmed,” said Vik. 

Vilmuj paused. Then, with a disdainful 
gesture, he tossed his own weapon on the 
ground. "I’ll do this job with my hands!” 
he roared. 

"You should have kept the gun, Imexi. 
You’ll need it!” smiled Vik as he advanced 
to meet his enemy. 

A seream came from the loeks of Vik’s 
tube. Rona had seen and was rushing to 
stop the battle. But neither of the two 
strange Earthmen wanted to stop. They 
came doser and prepared to charge. 

Then came unexpected interference. 
Around them the ground shook. Between 
them the soil rose into a bubble, like an in- 
flated balloon. Something fibrous and hard 
encircled each of the two men. 

"Stop fighting!” rumbled a voice. It was 
deep as thunder, like the rolling bass of a 
pipe organ. Vik and Vilmuj stopped their 
struggles. They hung helplessly in the 
grasp of the fibrous tentades. Vik caught 
sight of Rona struggling, also in the grasp 
of the strange ereature, behind him. 

"You will not be harmed!” thundered the 
voice. 

"Who—what are you?” blurted Vik. 

"In four days of listening to your con- 
versation and learning your language, I 
have wondered,” came the reply. "But I 
suspeet that I am your man) times great- 
grandfather.” 

"What is this—a joke!” panted Vilmuj. 

The mound between the two Kotans 
shook itself. A covering of moss siid away. 
The captives stared at a pulpy, pulsating or¬ 
ganism. 
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T HERE WAS an outer colotless layer 
surrounding the body. It rcsembled 
cytoplasm, toughened with fibers. Beneath 
this was a flowing inner substance filled 
with gtanulat substances. There was a pul- 
sating vacuole plainly visible and the pris- 
onets could see dim outlines of an almost 
invisible nucleus. 

The öbject was fully ten feet in diameter 
but it possessed märked characteristics of a 
one-celled animal. 

"An amoeba!” exclaimed Rona. 

"Ah! You recognize me from my rela- 
tives on the green planet? I thought as 
much. Yes, my children are there. I vis¬ 
ked there nearly a billion years ago—” 

"A billion years ago?” Vik was incredu- 
lous. 

"Yes. Let me collect my thoughts. I 
am all brain and sometimes it is hard to con- 
centrate. I have divided uncountable times, 
but I’m stiil as much my own seif as I ever 
was. You see there’s no death save by ac- 
cident in my race. When I grow oid I sim- 
ply divide and grow young again. I be- 
come my own child and my brother or sis- 
ter. Then as I grow as my child, I divide 
again and become my own grandchild.” 

"Well, why don’t you stick to your di- 
vision and let me tear that North Koran 
apart!” shouted Vilmuj. 

"Because death is a terrible thing when 
one laeks the power to become his own child 
and grandchild. Why should two similar 
animals, sueh as you try to kill each other, 
anyhow ? It smaeks of cannibalism, a thing 
I abhor. If you disagree, why don’t you 
leave each other alone?” 

"Because both of them want to elaim 
Mars as a colony of their nation,” explained 
Rona. "Back on Earth nations are always 
going to war. The Korans fight the Xu- 
brans, the Xubrans fight the Imexi and all 
three fight each other. It means a lot of 
killing and a lot of glory when one nation 
wrests a few aeres from another nation.” 

"If it’s land you want, why don't you try 
Jupiter. Now there’s a planet!” roared the 
amoeba. 

"Jupiter is a little too far away and it 
hasn't a good climate,” explained Rona. 
"The Korans, north or south, may try it 
some day, but interplanetary travel is new. 
Until this trip no one had gone beyond the 
moon. Then both North and South Kora 
deeided to colonize Venus and Mars—” 
"Venus is quite sensible. But Mars? 
Why Mars? Mars is a dying world. Ve¬ 


nus should be able to support life by this 
time, although when I did my spaee trav- 
eling it was nothing but a chunk of hot 
lava.” 

"But men can Iive on Mars. As lõng as 
it was near enough, both nations wanted it. 
The race for diseovery began. I was op- 
posed to it—” 

"You?” Vilmuj seemed taken abaek. 

"I felt that if one nation got Mars, the 
other ought to be entitled to Venus, or vice 
versa. I argued that if the two colonizers 
confined their efforts to separate planets 
there would be no war between them.” 

"Splendid logic!" agreed the amoeba. 

"So I flipped a coin. Imexi, or South 
Kora, got Venus. North Kora got Mars. 
To make things sure, I did a little sab- 
ota-ge—” 

"Tut! Tut!” rumbled the amoeba. "Now 
that Miss Rona—I think that is what I have 
heard Vik call you—has explained the situa- 
tion, let me teil you how we Martians solved 
a similar problem. Ours was not war, but 
overpopulation. We considered war as a 
means of controling population, but no one 
was interested. It’s no fun fighting with 
yourself and among amoebae all of us are 
ourselves and each other. Finally our seien- 
tists developed a roeket ship that carried 
a number of me to Earth.” 

T HE MARTIAN began untwining the 
proeesses that held the three Korans. 
Vilmuj and Vik, free at last, looked aeross 
the pulpy ereature hesitatingly. 

"You needn’t try to start i. fight again,” 
warned the amoeba. 'Tm watching. To 
continue, we deeided to set up a colony on 
the Earth. We established a quite sueeess- 
ful one and we’ve never been bothered with 
overpopulation since. The climate here grew 
too cold to stir us into frequent division and 
now all of me are lonesome.” The amoeba 
ingested a tuft of moss and digested it 
thoughtfully. 

"Why didn’t the Martian amoebae over- 
run the Earth?” asked Rona. 

"The Earth year is much shorter than 
that of Mars. In order to do our quota of 
divisions each year we had tr. divide faster. 
Consequently we had not so much time to 
grow and the individuals beeame smaller. 
It was hard to eheek our shortening period 
of division and before we knew it, we were 
microscopic on Earth. Naturally, with sueh 
a small size, it beeame practicaily impossible 
to overpopulate the large Earth.” 
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"Did you maintain Communications lõng 
with the Earth?” asked Vik. 

"Quite some time—until our supply of 
radium gave out and we had nothing to 
drive our rocket motors. The last of me to 
visit Earth was about one billion years ago. 
Even then there had been great changes in 
the Earth colony. Several individuals re- 
belled at their small size and tried various 
ways to grow larger. Finally some of me 
found that by dividing and not separating a 
larger individual could be ereated. The last 
experiments were quite weird, but it seemed 
likely that something worth while might be 
developed. Judging from you, they’ve 
failed miserably. I suppose you followed the 
trilobites?” 

"Trilobites? Why they’re so far back 
weve lost traek. There haven't been trilo¬ 
bites on Earth since the Cambrian period, 
a billion years ago!” 

"Tsch! Isn’t that sad. It shows how 
I’ve lost traek õf things. But you are the 
latest development of the amoeba?” 

“We daim to be,” laughed Vik. "Of 
course, the Xubrans, with wings, elaim high- 
cr physical advaneement but it’s the brains 
that count. I’m something of an atavism, 
since I have Twentieth Century blood in 
my veins. Like the South Korans, like Vil- 
muj and Rona, I’m less speeialized but 
smarter.” 

"Well, my grandchildren several million 
times removed, don’t you think you can stop 
this fighting among yourselves ?” 

Vik looked at Vilmuj. "Tm willing,” 
said he. “But what of our governments? 
What of our patriotic duty?” 

Vilmuj smiled back at Vik. “Our gov¬ 
ernments won’t pay much attention to col- 


onies on Venus and Mars,” he said. “It’s 
too expensive and the Xubrans will keep 
them busy on Earth. Besides, a successful 
colony always wants independence, while 
an unsuccessful one is a drain on the parent 
nation.” 

Vik stuck his händ toward Vilmuj over 
the amoeba’s back. "After all, grandfath- 
er wants peaee in the family,” said Vik. 
"We won’t even fight over the girl. If you 
have half an eye, yeu’11 see she prefers 
North Koran pius Twentieth Century!” 

“Are you talking about sis?” asked Vil¬ 
muj. "You can have her!” 

"Sis? She’s your sister?” Vik whirled to 
look at Rona. Her faee was flushed with 
anger. 

"Vik Ansa, I’ve half a mind not to mar- 
ry you! Prefer North Koran pius Twen¬ 
tieth Century, indeed!” She turned and ran 
toward the spaee ship. 

“What of Mars?” asked Vilmuj. "Who 
gets it? North or South Kora?” 

"Give it back to grandfather,” shouted 
Vik darting after the girl. 

The amoeba and Vilmuj watched them 
enter the ship. "They should go far on 
Venus,” said the amoeba. "On Earth they 
started with an amoeba and developed the 
super-man. On Venus, they start with the 
super-man.” 

"How do you know they’re going to Ve¬ 
nus?” asked Vilmuj. 

"Tm all brain,” sighed the amoeba. "I 
sort of tueked the idea into their heads. Ve¬ 
nus has been waiting .. lõng time for life 
to arrive.” 

The grandfather, many times removed, of 
man, ingested more moss. 


Two-Way Time 


(Continued From Page 58) 

Hastily I wrote, -Not to be opened until 
12:45 P. M., February 10, 1941,’ and dou- 
ble underlined it. 

I gave the seript to Da Vinci and bade 
him farewell. 

I was anxious to try the experiment on 
the Time Machine. I requisitioned a robot, 
put it in the machine and toid it to discon- 
nect the inner shell. 

Alyne came along to watch. We heard 
a wheezing roar when the pent up energy 
between the two shells was released. We 
peered inside to diseever the inner shell had 
disappeared and the robot with it. But 


something else had happened too. 

Renaissance Milan had vanished from our 
sight. 

"For better or worse,” I whispered softly, 
"we have chosen the future.” 

"Why, Bill!-” Alyne’s eyes were starry. 

"Oh!” I said surprisedly, "I didnt 

Her lips set in a determined line, "You’d 
better. .. . Even if I had mad money I 
wouldn’t know how to get home!” 

There was only one thing to say when I 
took her in my arms. I guess it sounded 
pretty foolish: 

"My little clinging vine!” 



FOUR STAR PLANET 

Feldman didn't mind paying through the nose for the rocketry experfs Services—after 
all, a four star picture can't be made for nothing—but when the professor made a 
genuine interplanetary ship instead of a sfage rocket—!! I 

by RICHARD WILSOM 

(Author of “Murder From Mars,” “Transitory Island,” ete.) 

Illustration by Dave Kyle. 


T HE ASSOCIATE produeer of Su- 
perior Pictures, Inc., looked at his 
boss incredulously. 

"Youre not going to make that turkey, 
are you, G. L.?" he asked. "Why, the 
plot’s been kieking around the .quiekies for 
years.” 

Gabriel Longstreet Feldman caressed the 
leather-eovered seript of Mars Callirtg with 
a pudgy händ. 

”It’s a good story, and a new theme. This 
guy goes to Mars, see—and the girl is a 
stowaway. When they get there they help 
the emperor fight off his enemies. They’re 
colossal animals; we’ll use the King Kong 
teehnique.” 

"It’s kid stuff,” protested Nat Spivak. "A 
fifteen episode serial that you could make 
in a month, fnaybe. But a feature picture, 
G. L., no.” 

“I think seventy-five thousand,” said Feld¬ 
man impassively. "We’ll get Jorgens to 
direct. I wonder should we do it in Tech- 
nicolor—with Roy Mason to star?” 

Spivak groaned. 

When G. L. Feldman did things they 
were done in a big way. He spoke over 
the telephone for five minutes and the 
biggest names in Hollywood stood ready to 
give their all for Superior Pictures—and 
Superior Pictures’ many-figured eheeks. 

Alexander Jorgens, fresh from his 
triumph in Many a Slip, was chosen as di- 
rector of Mars Calling. Roy Mason, once 
virile but stiil photogenic and a tried and 
true matinee idol, was to star. Opposite 
him Lee Franklin, imported from Broadway, 
where she had starred in a hit play. 

To insure the technical end being all that 
a Feldman Production should be, G. L. 


wired Hans Spael to grab a plane out of 
Philadelphia first thing and aet as advisory 
director. That was where he made his 
first mistake. Not that the Herr Professor 
Spael, läte of Berlin, didn’t know his onions. 
He had been president of the Interstellar 
Society of that eity before Germany eraeked 
down on non-Aryans, laymen and seientists 
alike. He got out of the country barely 
in time to eseape being thrust into a con- 
cJntration camp and took up residence with 
relatives in the City of Brotherly Love. Here 
the American Interplanetary Society hunted 
him out and appointed him their seere- 
tary. 

But Spael, as it turned out, was a mite 
overzealous. He dropped his roly-poly body 
into a chair, blinked at Feldman through 
thick spectacles, chatted with him for a 
minute or two, then trotted ofi to Superioris 
Special Effects department. 

Provided with a pad of vouchers and 
a fountain pen, Spael went on a buying 
spree. A rocket ship they wanted, hein? 
Well, he would give them one. Orders 
went out to machine shops. Back came 
gleaming silver sheets, eurved, ready for 
riveting. In the studio lab placed at his 
disposal Spael made other impressive-look- 
ing gadgets, eheeking from time to time 
wtih voluminous notes he had brought west 
from Philadelphia. 

Hans Spael had been building miniature 
rocket ships since his days at Heidelberg 
and now that he had been given the chance 
he made the most of it. 

So much so, in fact, that soon G. L. 
Feldman stormed into his little oflice with 
a sheaf of papers in his fist. 

"What’s this, professor?” he eried. ”My 
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God! When I hired you I expected you 
to spend a little money—but you don’t have 
to run Superior Pictures into the ground!' 

Hans Spael gave a Nordic shrug. "All 
I know, Mr. Feldman, is that you want a 
rocket ship. So—I give you one. Money? 
What is money? Come. I show you the 
ship.” 

The ship, lying almost finished on an out- 
door set between a Texas saloon and a 
tropical jungle, looked realistic enough, but 
Feldman wasn’t satisfied. He was, in fact, 
annoyed. 

"Look, Prof,” he said. "In the motion 
picture industry we don’t need a whole 
space ship. I gave you the specihcations. 
All we need is ha/f of it. How the hell are 
we going to set up the cameras for interior 
shots?” 

Herr Professor Spael took a deep breath 
and launched into a strong argument, lib- 
erally interspersed with German invective. 
The gist of it was that he had been hired 
to do a certain job and that he was doing 
it to the best of his ability and that if 
Feldman didn’t like it he’d take himself 
and his ability over to Magna-Stupendous 
Productions, where The Girl from Venus 
was being canned. Spael had learned a 
thing or two in his brief Hollywood sojourn. 

Feldman sighed, bethought himself of the 
thousands he had already sünk into Mars 
Catting and decided to let matters ride. 
After all, Hans Spael’s name would look 
good in the screen credits—and the public- 
ity department had already sent out releases 
with his name splattered all over them. 

■gOFANS SPAEL, in his scientific thorough- 
JLÄ ness, had taken so lõng to put what 
he called the touching finishes on his space 
ship that Director Jorgens had gone ahead, 
shooting around the take-ofi seenes. 

They had just filmed the mob seene at 
the spaeeport where Roy Mason, amid the 
plaudits of the multitude, waved tarewell 
to Earth and sealed himself into the silver 
craft. The ship was larger .han Feldman 
had thought necessary, since Spael was a 
stickler for accuracy. So there was enough 
room inside for a camera to shoot the fol- 
low-up seene where the hero diseovered 
the female stowaway. 

Mason and Lee Franklin were waiting 
for their cues. The cameraman adjusted his 
lens carefully as an electrician eursed soft- 
Iy, trying to maneuver his lights into posi- 
tions where they wouldn’t east the shadows 


of the mass of equipment Spael had had 
riveted immovably into place. Jorgens, in 
riding breeehes, windbreaker and scarf, sat 
in the canvas director’s chair, eating pepper- 
mints. The seript girl chewed on the end 
of her pencil. Spael stood by the thick 
round door of the ship, out of camera 
range. There was room for no one else. 

Jorgens turned impatiently to the camera¬ 
man: "Ready, Burnett?” 

"Ready.” 

"The light’s okay, Harvey. Mason—take 
it from ‘Virginia! What are you doing 
here?’ ” 

The star nodded and cleared his throat. 

"Roll ’em!” 

The camera ground noiselessly. The movie 
folk, intent on their business, did not see 
Hans Spael ease the door shut. Those out- 
side the ship assumed that the aetion was 
part of the seript. 

Then everything happened at once. There 
was a deafening roar and the floor jerked 
under their feet. Lee Franklin fell into 
Mason’s arms; Mason sat down heavily, 
Jorgens and the seript girl toppled over 
backwards in their chairs. The spotlight 
gave way and dropped on Burnett’s head, 
knoeking him uneonseious. Harvey, the 
electrician, clung perilously to a support, his 
feet kieking wildly in the air. 

Jorgens rose to his feet, spitting pepper- 
mint. He ran up the tilted Hoor, now vi- 
brating strangely. The heavy door refused 
to open. 

He shouted above the din. "Where’s 
that fool professor?" 

Mason leaned Lee Franklin against one 
of the windowless Steel walls. 

“I don’t know,” he said. "Wait a min- 
ute—what’s that?” 

That was a ladder leading up to a circular 
hoie in the ceiling. Jorgens scrambled up. 
His head disappeared from view. He re- 
appeared a moment later, his händ over his 
nose. Blood was trickling oli his ehin. 

Lee pushed dark hair out of her eyes. 
"What happened?” she eried. 

Jorgens sat down on the bottom rung 
of the ladder and dabbed at his nose with 
the end of his scarf. 

"He kieked me,” he said, looking dazed. 

"What’s going on up there?" asked Ma- 

“He was jumping around pulling levers 
and talking German to himself. Then he 
saw me and let me have it.” Jorgens feit 
his nose tenderly. 
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The script girl made her way to them 
up the tilted floor. 

"Did you see anything else?" 

"I saw clouds. It looked like the cabin 
of a transcontinental airliner.” 

The little electrician had revived Burnett. 
The two joined the group at foot of the 
ladder. 

"What is this?” asked Burnett, shaking 
his blond head painfully. "A kidnap?’’ 

"It looks that way,” replied Lee. "1 
think we’re in the hands of a madman." 

Abruptly the floor became vertical and 
the six siid to the rear of the compart- 
ment amid the tangle of the camera and 
lighting equipment. Burnett extricated his 
big body from the mass of machinery and 
human beings. 

"This has gone far enough,” he said. 

He made his way to the ladder, pulling 
himself along by a rail fastened to the Steel 
wall. With a bit of maneuvering he navi- 
gated the now horizontal ladder and 
vanished from their sight. 

Burnett hauled his body into the control 
room and lay there, panting, his feet 
propped against a stanchion, one händ 
grasping the top of the ladder. With his 
other händ he raked damp hair out of his 
eyes. 

He saw Hans Spael, strapped in a pivot 
chair before a bank of instruments, his 
hands- dancing nimbly over them. The man 
seemed absorbed in his work and glanced 
only occasionally through the great glass 
shield in front of him. 

It was getting dark. Burnett craned his 
neck to look out a window that—normally 
—would have been above him. He saw 
gray masses of clouds; nothing more. 

"Hey, you," called Burnett. 

Spael frowned over his shoulder, then 
again gave his attention to the instrument 
panek 

“Stay right there,” warned the German. 
"For your own safety I warn you.” 

"Don’t worry,” said the cameraman. He 
had found his body strangely heavy, its 
weight many times normal, since down and 
across had changed places. He added, al- 
most conversationally: "What’s it all about, 
prof? Gonna hoid us for ransom?” 

"Don’t be childish. This is a scientific 
eggsperiment.” 

"Yeah. But we dont like being guinea 
pigs. Let us in on the secret, why don’t 
you ?” 

"Yes,” said Spael over his shoulder. "In 


a moment. Soon Ewig-Weibliche will be 
able to fly herself. Then I will eggsplain 
everything.” 

Spael relaxed with a sigh, flicked over a 
linal lever and stood up easily. It took 
Burnett a minute to readjust his perspec- 
tive. The German advisory director of 
Mars Calling stood upright without difhculty 
and polished his glasses. Burnett felt a 
trifle foolish lying on the floor. He got up. 

"Spael’s Gravity,” said the _ professor 
patronizingly. "Now let us descend to 
talk with your friends.” 

T HE group in the lower room was sitting 
uneasily on the floor, talking in hushed 
voices. Harvey was shaking his head over 
his kleig lights and coiling wire gloomily. 
Mason and Lee Franklin were engaged in 
a subdued argument. The script girl was 
wiping the last of the blood from Jorgens’ 
upper lip. All looked up as Spael and 
Burnett clumped down the metal ladder. 
The director jumped forward. 

"All right, Spael. We’ve had enough 
of this. Take us back to Hollywood." 

“Yeah,” said Harvey. "I got a date to- 
night.” 

"I’m afraid it will be impossible," soothed 
Spael. "We are thousands of miles from 
Earth at this moment.” 

Lee, for some reason, looked a trifle 
amused. Not so Mason, who seemed not 
only annoyed but a bit scared. He spoke as 
if Spael were a maniac. 

"Look here, Spael,” he said. “You can’t 
do this sort of thing. Just because we’re 
making Mars Calling you have no right to 
pop off and take us there against our will.” 

Burnett laughed an interruption. "Aren’t 
you being a little silly, Mason? Suppose 
we listen to the professor tor a while. We 
might learn something.” 

Spael spoke to them quietly but force- 
fully. Gradually any doubts they might 
have had about his sanity were dispelled. 
He was a man possessed of a burning ideal, 
but his mind-was clear and lucid. For many 
years he had been working on the theory of 
transspatial travel. He had made calcula- 
tions and models almost without number, 
corresponded with other men similarly con- 
vinced throughout the world, exchanging in- 
formation, plans and theories. 

He knew he was right and only awaited 
an opportunity to make his dreams an actual- 
ity. Superior Pictures had done that, pro- 
viding not only the opportunity but quite 
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a bit of the cash. SpaeLs cronies chipped 
in liberally when they got wind of his 
slightly unethicai but highly scientific 
scheme. 

"And so, with the safety of six innocent 
people far from yout mind,’’ sneered Ma- 
son, in no way mollified, "you put your 
daft plan into action. Mars, indeed!” 

Spael smiled indulgently. 

"But we don't go to Mars, Mr. Mason,” 
he said. "At the moment Venus is much 
nearer. And also warmer. So we go there. 
Does this. make you happier?” 

Mason scowled and turned away. 

Spael added a word of friendly advice. 
"I shouldn’t do anything like—violence, or 
sabotage. Remember only I can get you 
back to your homes.” 

The Ewig-Weibliche, or The Etemal Fe- 
minine, as Spael called the space ship, after 
Goethe, was a not too roomy craft, but 
there was room for all to bed down com- 
fortably with a little left over to provide 
occasional necessary privacy. 

Shortly afterward Spael took Burnett into 
his confidence by teaching him some of the 
fundamentals of navigation. The two spent 
many hours closeted together in the control 

Don Harvey and Bertha Buchanan, the 
pert blonde script girl, were to be discovered 
in odd corners practically anytime exchang- 
ing reminiscences and getting along nicely, 
thank you. 

Alexander Jorgens divided his time into 
three parts: a) writing a play, b) playing 
solitaire, and cheating, and c) sleeping. He 
was älso raising a beard, for years a secret 
ambition. 

Roy Mason went around hating people. 
He also hated the phonograph Hans Spael 
had brought along. 

If seemed that among the things Spael 
picked up in America was a taste for Boogie 
Woogie. He had made a collection of 
about two dozen piano recordings which he, 
Stan and Lee would sometimes play for 
hours at a time, sitting entranced as the 
eight-to-the-bar rhythm tinkled and pound- 
ed. 

Thus, äboard the Ewig-W eibliche, the 
weeks passed in montonous harmony. 

URING one of the arbitrary divisions 
of time they cäiled days abcard The 
Etemal Feminine, Hans Spael called Stan 
Burnett into the control room and pointed 


out a hazy, ill-defined mass of white far 
ahead of them. 

"Venus,” he said succinctly. "In two 
days we’ll reach it.” 

Stan reassembled his camera near a port- 
hole and shot a few hundred feet of the 
uninspiring but historical view. 

Spael busied himself checking over crates 
full of mysterious apparatus in a tiny com- 
partment and peering through a built-in 
telescope in the nose of the ship. 

Venus grew larger, seemingly less sub- 
stantial, as they approached it. Soon va- 
grant wisps of white mists tore past the 
Windows. 

Spael gave a "hang on” warning and set 
the ship on its tail. The gravity of the 
second planet gripped them. There was a 
shudder as the rockets began their tympanic 
throb. 

Stan and Lee watched as Spael, strapped 
in the control chair, bent the ship to his 
will, sighting below through a periscopic 
arrangement of mirrors, adjusting the blasts 
from the rear and side jets, keeping its 
bow pointed upward as it settled to the 
■surface of Venus through the dense, almost 
impenetrable atmosphere. 

They had come to admire the skill and 
courage of this little, rotund German ref- 
ugee, whose previous experience in the held 
of rocketry had been limited to experiments 
with relatively tiny, almost toy-like models. 

Lee sighted green vegetation-covered 
water below, stretching in all directions as 
far as the mists permitted her to See. She 
nudged Stan, who called to Spael. 

"Ja wohl," the pilot replied. “I see it.” 

There was a shock as the tail of the 
craft hit the water. The ship sank almost 
to its nose, then bobbed to the surface, 
where it floated half-submerged on its side. 
A slimy, green growth streaked the obser- 
vation window. 

Spael shut off the rockets. He stretched 
luxuriously. 

"We have accomplished what is most 
difhcult. Now we will make tests of the 
atmosphere.” 

Back in Hollywood, Earth, the news- 
papers finally realized that the disappear- 
ance of Roy Mason, Lee Franklin and Alex¬ 
ander Jorgens was no publicity stunt on 
the part of Superior Pictures and splashed 
the story over their front pages, surmounted 
by screaming black headlines. 

Gabriel Longstreet Feldman lost no time 
in cashing in on the free advertising. Soon 


thousands of theaters throughout the nation 
were showing the startlingly incomplete 
Mars Calling to capacity houses. 

Outside of a slight pang of sympathy 
that no one really noticed, G. L.'s only 
apprehension was that the rocket ship might 
be found in the Nevada desert, or washed 
up on the Pacific shore before the movie 
had lived out its highly profitable life-span. 
Like all showmen, Feldman was deathly 
afraid of the cry, “Fraud!" 

H ANS SPAEL drew the little box back 
through the double airlock. The un- 
official crew waited impatiently as he 
checked over his Jigares. Finally he looked 
up with an excusable smile of seif satis- 
faction. 

"Air breathable, although heavily satur- 
ated with moisture. Temperature 93° Fah- 
renheit. We can start eggsploring as soon 
as we find land.” 

"lj we find land,” muttered Mason surli- 

J y- 

“We’ll find it,” said Stan. "This is no 
wild goose chase. But how do we get to 
it, professor?" 

"We turn Ewig-Weibliche info a water 
launch. The rocket jets will serve as pro- 
pellors.” 

Spael hurried back to his control chair. 
Since chance alone would determine in 
which direction land lay nearest, he mere- 
ly started the blast motor, letting the ship 
nose straight ahead through the water. It 
was necessary to make frequent stops to 
clear away the slimy plant life from the 
bow observation window, where it was 
tossed by the waves slapping against the 
speeding craft. 

Occasionally, off to one side, a weird giant 
sea-beast would leap from the water, to 
shake its pallid body in the difiused sun- 
light before sinking back beneath the sur- 
face. 

Hours later they came upon land. For 
as far as they could see there towered giant 
trees, which grew to the water’s edge. Hang- 
ing from the trees were vines and creep- 
ers in profusion. Bushes and ragged grass 
fought their way between the towering 
trunks. The landscape presented a seem- 
ingly intraversable barrier to any overland 
journey. 

Spael was forced to drive the ship many 
miles along the shore before he found a 
spot that would give a landing party a foot- 
hold. It was a miniature harbor with a 
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narrow neck. Rocky land sloped to meet 
the water. 

Spael jockeyed the ship to shore and 
threw open the circular port. A wave of 
hot, humid air rushed in on them. The 
first thing they heard was a deep, penetrat- 
ing buzzing of insects in the jungle. A 
threnody of sound that rose and fell, ever- 
present. 

Stan Burnett and Don Harvey leapt ashore 
and made the ship fast by passing ropes 
around a thick-trunked tree on the slope. 

It was with an intangible feeling of awc 
that the party of seven stood on the solid 
land of Venus, looking about them. The 
soggy, verdant barrier before them, the 
green-covered sea stretching endlessly to the 
near horizon and above the bright, cloud* 
white sky that seemed to press down on 
them. 

"Well,” said Lee, breaking a lõng silence, 
"now what?” 

"Now,” said Stan, "you wish that the 
first words spoken on Venus had been some- 
thing a bit more dramatic. But to answer 
your question, suppose we ask them,” and 
he nodded to one side. 

Silently, unobserved, two strange little 
creatures had crept through the bushes atop 
the slope and stood regarding them with 
interest. They were small—four-feet-five, 
Stan thought—covered with brown hair, 
standing on two bent, stubby legs, with 
arms that dangled below their knees. 

"Oh look,” said Bertha. "Monkeys!" 

Hans Spael raised his händ in a gesture 
of friendship. Then he made come-on-over 
motions. The little brown men seemed 
to confer, but made no move to fiee or 
come closer. 

Spael and Stan climbed the rocky slope 
toward them. 

kgpHEY STOPPED six feet away. The 
JL Venerians made no move, but stood 
stiil, looking at the Earthmen under their 
hairy brows. They looked intelligent, more 
manlike than simian. They wore no cloth- 
ing, but were amply provided with fur. 

On impulse Stan reached into the pockel 
of his once-white slacks, produced a shiny 
quarter and offered it to them. The nearer 
creature accepted it gravely, examined it 
carefully, turning it over and over in a 
pink händ, then handed it to his companion. 
He picked a pebble from the ground and 
handed it to Stan. 

Stan bowed, then broke into a smile. The 
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Venetians smiled back, disclosing large, 
white teeth. 

There was silence, broken only by the 
drone of the insects that ffew around them, 
and the lapping of the waves on the rocky 
shore. 

Suddenly one of the little men broke 
into a quick, batking speech and pointed 
into the jungle. He moved ofi a few feet 
with his companion, and beckoned. 

Spael and Stan exchanged glances. Spaei 
nodded. Stan yelled "Come on!” to the 
rest of the party, who stood watching them. 
They came. 

The natives were evidently leading them 
to their home. At first they had swung 
through the trees with a swiftness and agility 
that soon left the Earth people far behind, 
floundering in the weed-choked jungle. 

On seeing their difiiculty, however, they 
turned back and led the way along a trail 
that wound among the trunks of giant trees. 
At times they were forced to stoop under 
low-hanging branches, or skirt water-filled 
holes in the path, but for the most part 
they encountered no trouble. 

Stan Burnett and Hans Spael went first, 
after their guides, then Lee, Harvey and 
Bertha, followed by Jorgens and Mason. 
Roy Mason was doing a good deal of curs- 
ing and ineffective swatting at the horde 
of insects that droned about them. Harvey 
had brought a portable camera along and 
was busily shooting everything in sight. 

At length they came to a point in the 
trail where it breasted a hill. From the 
peak they could see a walled village nes- 
tling in the valley beneath. Their Venerian 
leaders chattered excitedly. It appeared to 
be their home. 

Halfway down the hill there was a cry 
from Lee. Stan spun around. 

Behind them, on the trail, four great 
green-skinned things were making off with 
Jorgens and Mason. Stan caught only a 
glimpse of them. Spael pulled out a gun 
and fired—futilely. The abductors had 
vanished. 

Stan and Harvey were all for going after 
them, but Spael pointed out the utter hope- 
lessness of it in this totally unfamiliar 
jungle, suggesting that they go on to the 
village first. Reluctantly they agreed with 
him. 

As they approached the village across a 
cultivated plain, the log gates swung open. 
The people from Earth were met by a 


crowd of chattering brothers and sisters of 
their guides and ushered inside. 

The little village proved a surprise. They 
were amazed to find evidence of a fairly 
high order of civilization here. Well built 
wooden houses, rudimentary streets, markets, 
a general air of friendship—and, what sur- 
prised them most: cleanliness. 

The houses were all one storied, built of 
crudely cut timber, with open-shuttered Win¬ 
dows. With one exception. In the center 
of the town was a house of unhnished wood 
that rose proudly above its neighbors. A 
plaque over the door in a kind of script 
seemed to proclaim that here lived the chief 
of these little people. 

Their two guides ushered them up a short 
flight of steps and inside. When their 
eyes became accustomed to the light they 
made out a throne-like chair at one end 
of the room, on a little dais. On it sat a 
figure that seemed, at first glance, little dif- 
ferent from the others. He was clothed in 
brown fur, but his hair and beard were 

It was a human being! 

r WOULD be diflicult to say which was 
tnore astonished—the group from The 
Etemal Feminine or the man on the rude 
throne. 

The man stood up when he saw his 
visitors. He hobbled forward, his händ out- 
stretched, his oid eyes shining, a smile of 
joy on his lined face. 

Spael grasped his händ and shook it 
heartily, a stunned look on his face. No 
one spoke for some moments. Then ques- 
tions poured out in a torrent of words. 

The oid man held up a händ. “Just a 
moment, my friends,” he said slowly, as if 
it were only with an effort that he was 
again able to speak a terrestrial language. 
"Please sit down; then I’ll teil you my 
story. Oh, it is so good to see you! 

"My name is James Block. I am an 
American. Many years ago—in 1926.... 
how lõng has it been?” 

"Fifteen years,” supplied Stan Burnett. 
"In 1926 I was a millionaire, retired from 
business, without a family, bored. With 
too much money for any one man to have. 
I decided to spend it in the most useful 
way possible. I was then sixty. I gath- 
ered about me scientific men from through- 
out the world. Together, for two years, we 
worked secretly on my estate in Sullivan 
County, New York. 
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"Often I had read that travel between 
the planets was possible—if only enough 
money could be raised. I had the money, 
but not the brains. So I hired them. For 
two years we worked ceaselessly, experi- 
meating, testing, discarding. Finally, in 
May, 1927, we were ready to embark. Only 
four of us could go. There was room for 
no more. The others were sworn to 
secrecy. I made them promise to say noth- 
ing until we returned.” 

The oid man ran a bony händ through 
his hair. 

"Our trip was a partial success,” he went 
on. “We reached Venus safely. That is, 
we got into the gravitational pull ot the 
planet without difüculty. It was when we 
tried to land that disaster overtook us. The 
ship crashed. My companions were kilied. 
Only I remained alive, although I was sev- 
erely injured. 

"I was found by these friendly brown 
people, who set my broken bones and 
nursed me back to health. Then, in grat- 
itude for the little things I was able to 
teach them, they made me their chief. I 
have been here since.” 

There was silence when James Block 
finished his story. 

“Your secret was well kept,’’ said Hans 
Spael after a time. 

James Block smiled. “And now teil me 
how you came to make your journey.” 

Spael glanced at the others, who looked 
back at him significantly. He smiled and 
toid his story quickly, leaving out nothing. 
Finally, telling his taie chronologically, he 
mentioned the half-seen green beings that 
had made off with Mason and Jorgens. 

Block leaned forward. "Green, you say? 
And they captured two of your friends? 
Why didn’t you speak of them before?” 

Spael shrugged. "To teil the truth, I 
had forgotten.” 

"Come with me,” said James Block, tak- 
ing down a cane from the wall and hobbling 
stiffly through the door. "Those green 
deviis, eh? Fll fix ’em!” 

PSpHEY followed the mumbling oid man 
JL down the native Street. A chattering 
crowd of little Venerians ran after them 
till they felt like part of a procession. Their 
host stopped under an immense tree—one 
that towered high above any of its neigh- 
bors—whose thick branches were thrust out 
in all directions. Steps were cut into the 


living side of the tree, extending upward 
as far as they could see. 

"This is our jungle transportation com- 
pany. Lines from the Grandfather Tree, 
as it is called, stretch in every direction to 
connect it with other villages and food 
supply stations. The longest line is a trifle 
under two miles. That’s the one you're 
going to take.” 

"Not me,” said Bertha, looking up dizzily. 

James Block laughed. "No, not you. I 
suggest Mr. Burnett .and Mr. Harvey. Four 
of my people will accompany you.” He 
gave them a few brief instructions about 
the line-cars, adding orders to the little 
brown folk in their own language. Spael 
shoved his automatic into Stan s händ. 

"He’ll fix ’em, eh? So we're elected,” 
muttered Harvey bitterly, looking over his 
shoulder at the dots that were their friends 
far below. "The oid goat. Those green 
things can tear Mason and Jorgens to little 
pieces for all I care.” 

"A very uncharitable Outlook. When all 
the human beings on this planet can be 
counted on the toes of two feet it pays to 
keep track of ’em,” said Stan. "Damn these 
gnats.” 

They had reached a lõng wooden plat- 
form built firmly into the tree. 

"Little white scallions!” murmured 
Harvey. "An El station!” 

It was, literally, an elevated terminal. A 
wooden car, seating six, was waiting for 
them. It was attached to a wooden rail 
above by three large wooden wheels. There 
was no support below. The rail, which 
seemed to be made of a single plank of 
wood—probably from . such a tall tree as 
they were now in—stretched in a lõng are 
to the next tree, and so on. 

With a wave of his händ Stan signalled 
that they were ready. The car sped out 
of its terminus and down the incline, a rope 
attached snaking along behind, by which 
means the car could be hauled back. 

"Woo!” eried Don Harvey, pulling his 
head back over the side. "Don’t look 
down. It gives flip-äops.” 

The ride was a nightmare. The car 
swayed from side to side and bored its way 
through high eurtains of green with dizzy- 
ing speed. The wooden wheels that held 
it to the rail elaeked away in a ghoulish 
chuckle. The four brown men seemed to 
be enjoying themselves hugely, which only 
inereased the Earthmen’s diseomfort. 

Finally their speed slaekened as the car 
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went up an incline. The Venerians grabbed 
ropes hanging from the tree that märked 
the end of the Une, made the car fast. 
They dambered out. Harvey and Stan fol- 
lowed them down another flight of hewed 
steps that wound around the trunk of the 
tree. 

There was a trail at its base. They fol- 
lowed it, slapping at a thousand under- 
nourished bugs. At length their native 
guides went more cautiously, with a good 
deal of subdued chattering among them- 
selves. Soon they motioned the Earthmen 
to silence and squatted down behind some 
bushes at the edge of a dearing. 

Stan and Harvey pushed aside a branch 
and peered out. 

In the center of the dearing was a large 
Hat building of gray Steel, built half under- 
ground. It was windowless, but a door 
faced them. Next to it, as if on guard, 
they could make out a tall green hgure. 

Stan fished in his pocket, got out a 
telescopic lens camera-attachment and looked 
through. 

"What’s so funny?” asked Harvey, as the 
other doubled up with laughter. 

Stan passed him the glass. "Look for 
yourself.” 

What Don Harvey saw was a green, semi- 
human figure, like the ones that had carried 
off Jorgens and Mason, leaning nonchalant- 
ly against the Steel wall, a tall weapon by 
its side. It seemed to be reading a book— 
through a pair of strictly tellurian spec- 
tades set incongruously on what appeared 
to be its nose. 

6«W«THAT is it?” asked Don. 

Ww "Looks like something out of 
Alice in Wonderland,” said Stan. Suddenly 
he noticed that they were alone. Their 
brown guards had vanished. Almost im- 
mediately he saw the reason. 

He poked Don in the ribs. 

Standing in the trail were three big broth- 
ers to the monstrosity they’d been spying 
on. Seven feet tall, green, covered with 
scales, they looked like men in alligator 
costumes—but without tails. They walked 
on their hind feet. Their eyesockets, set 
deep in their great heads, seemed vacant. 
In their forepaws, or hands, they carried 
ugly longnosed weapons, unfamiliar, but 
nonetheless deadly looking. 

The Earthmen got up siowly. The green 
beasts motioned them toward the building. 
They walked to it without a word. The 


guard they had been observing made some 
sort of salute as they approached, and threw 
open the Steel door. Stan caught a glimpse 
of the book it had been studying. It was 
The How of Writing Plays. It and the 
glasses had belonged to Alexander Jor¬ 
gens. They walked down a short flight of 
stairs. 

The room was large; hiied with meaning- 
less though evidently highly scientihc ap- 
paratus. Another monster entered from a 
door at the far end. He was identical 
with their captors. 

Stan Burnett and Don Harvey had been 
in the movie game a good many years and 
it took a lot to amaze them. But this 
latest development in their life had them 
completely floored. 

The green being signalled and their 
captors vanished the way they had come, 
taking their weapons with them. The one 
that remained was unarmed. 

TWE WAS gesturing to them with a 
JU horny finger. They approached. He 
bade them look into a bowl of what seemed 
to be mercury. The bowl was set into a 
metal base from which wires coiled, trailing 
to a humming black-and-silver machine be- 

Harvey and Stan looked at each other, 
wondering, then bent over the bowl. A 
sworl of color gave way to a series of im- 
ages that swiftly succeeded each other on 
the surface. No.... not on the surface. 
They were deep, three dimensional. And 
they were infinitely more real than any mo- 
tion pictures could have been. 

Stan realized that this bowl condensed 
the thoughts of the green one, transmuting 
them into images. Or, perhaps, the image 
existed only in the mind of the sender and 
the receivers—the bowl acting merely as a 
focal point. 

So absolute was the illusion, however, 
that the two men seemed to sink beneatb 
the surface of a heaving, green sea. Down, 
down.... Through immense sea-gates they 
went, into a city, subaquatic, sprawling, 
crowded with people. But stiil not people. 
They were gray in color, vaguely manlike 
bipeds, with tiny heads and glowing 

e y es .... 

There was a confused sensation as of time 
passing swiftly. They saw a new activity 
among the people. An undersea craft was 
being built. Upon its completion it was 
launched and sent out with its crew through 
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the sea-gates—across the ocean—to land. A 
look into the ship’s interior showed the 
gray people getting into heavy suits of green 
armor to protect them not only from the 
powerful .rays of the sun, but from insect 
bites as well. 

An experimental laboratory was set up 
on shore. Specimens of plant, insect and 
animal life were examined, dissected, ana- 
lyzed. Among the animals was a race of 
brown, shaggy people who offered great re- 
sistance to their capture. 

In the bowl Stan and Don saw their 
own space ship plummet into view from 
the cloud layer of Venus.... the trip across 
the plant-covered sea... .the trek inland to 
the village. . . .the abduction of Jorgens and 
Mason. 

S TAN looked up. He could see now 
that the green of the Venerian who 
stood before him was an artihcial skin. By 
looking deep into the eye-sockets he could 
see shining intelligent eyes. 

He looked back into the bowl. It was 
blank, until their—host?—again looked 
into it. Another seene was there. He saw 
Jorgens and Mason, unharmed, sitting on 
Steel benches in a small room, looking de- 
jectedly at the floor. A green-armored man 
was standing guard near the door, looking 
at them with interest. 

They saw answers to their questions in 
the bowl before they were aware that the 
thoughts had left their jminds. In pieture- 
words they learned that this strange race 
from the sea-bottoms of Venus was not 
warlike, save in self-defense, and had no 
interest in the brown men other than a 
purely seientifie one. To be sure, one or 
two had been slaughtered, even as Earth 
seientists dissected animals for experimental 
purposes. The sea-folk, recognizing the 
visitors to their planet as belonging to an 
obviöusly higher type of civilization, in- 
tended them no härm. On the contrary,- 
they offered to collaborate in research—to 
probe the mysteries of this upperworld that 
they had diseovered almost simultaneously. 

Again the seene changed. They saw the 
trail leading to the village. From out of 
the trees dropped the four little men that 
had aeted as guides to Stan and Don. They 
raeed through the gates and into the chiefs 
house. Soon Hans Spael, James Block, Lee 
and Bertha ran out. Stan saw anxiety writ- 
ten on their faees. Spael seemed to be 


arguing with the others. He ran to the 
Grandfather Tree and began to dimb up. 

The bowl again beeame a whorl of color. 
Stan and Don looked at their hest. 

"Collaboration?” said Stan. "Sure!” He 
looked at Don, who nodded. He extended 
his händ. The green one, understanding, 
took it. Then he turned and motioned 
them to follow him. 

Mason and Jorgens looked up as they 
entered the room. 

"Did they get you, too?” Mason asked 
gloomily. 

“What do you mean—get us?” asked 
Don. "We’re not prisoners.” 

"Certainly not,” said Stan. "Didnt they 
let you peer into the little crystal ball?” 

'Tm afraid we were uneooperative cap- 
tives,” said Jorgens. "We fought and 
kieked.” 

"Well, these people are all right,” said 
Don. “We found that out.” 

"We’ll explain later,” interrupted Stan. 
"As I see it, we have a job to do. We 
have to head off Spael before he does any- 
thing foolish. That right?” 

He turned instinctively to the Venerian 
who had "talked” to them through the 
color-bowl. He nodded his great head. 
Stan looked surprised. 

"Can you understand me?” he asked. 

The Venerian rumbled out a short, hissing 
answer. 

Stan shook his head. "Sorry,” he said. 
"The shoe’s on the other foot there. But 
listen. That fellow, Spael, who’s on his 
way, is more your type of man. Hell un¬ 
derstand a lot of stuff that probably went 
over my head. Suppose I go out and keep 
him from stepping into something up to his 
neck. Okay?” 

The Venerian acquiesced. 

Stan Burnett and Don Harvey met Hans 
Spael as he arrived, puffing, at the clear- 
ing. His little brown companions remained 
behind in the jungle, afraid to venture 
farther. 

"Take it easy, professor,” said Stan. 
"Everything’s fine—nobody’s hurt. Come 
in; we’ve got a surprise for you.” 

SpaeFs euriosity was aroused by the sight 
of the gray Steel building. He followed 
them without a word. He was rather taken 
abaek when the green Venerian extended 
his horny händ in a gesture of friendship 
instead of hitting him with it. Spael shook 
it eagerly and the two went over to the 
bowl. 
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'This is where we came in,” said Don. 
"What say wc go outside for a smoke and 
try to get some of the woozies out of our 

"As I see it,” said Stan, inhaling deeply 
on his cigaret and tossing the match to the 
damp grass, "this race has a greater intelli- 
ence than we have. While not exactly 
attering, it’s pretty amazing. Take Oswald 
there.” 

He waved a thumb at the guard at the 
door, who had stopped perasing Jorgens’ 
play-writing handbook and was peering 
nearsightediy through Jorgens’ glasses gt the 
smoke issuing from the men’s nostrils. 

"He probably understands everything 
we’re saying.” Stan turned to him. "Do 
you make anything of that book you’re 
reading?” 

The Venerian nodded his head in vocifer- 
ous assent and hissed a reply. 

"May I see your gun?” asked Don; futile- 
ly, he thought. 

The green one handed it over eagerly, 
evidently positive that Don meant him no 
härm. The men examined the weapon with 
interest. There was a lõng barrel, fine 
wood stock, but no breech and no trigger. 
He handed it back to the Venerian, puzzled. 

The other took it back. He propped it 
on the ground with the barrel pointing 
harmlessly toward the sky and stood off 
from it six feet or so, Then, concentrating 
on it with an intensity that lasted less than 
two seconds, the gun went off. There was 
a burst of soundless flame. 

'Tll be damned,” said Stan softly. "A 
thought-gun!” 

Hans Spael came through the doorway, 
holding a one-sided conversation with his 
green-clad host. Mason and Jorgens also 
appeared, looking somewhat dazed. 

"We should return to James Block now,” 
said Spael, squinting at the darkening sky. 
"We’U be back tomorrow.” 

"Takes it in his stride, doesn’t he?” said 
Don. "As if this sort of thing. happened 
every day.” 

They collected the little brown folk at 
the edge of the dearing and waved good 
bye to the green one in his doorway. 

FW^HE DAYS passed swiftly after that. 
_SL Spael was to be found at the undersea 
people’s laboratory almost continually dur- 
ing the daylight hours. It took a lot of 
persuading to get James Block to pay a 
visit to what he had come to consider his 


sworn enemies, but the scientific tfiifld that 
had been slumbering for tharteen years 
finally made him as enthusiastic a visitor 
to the gray Steel house in the clearing as 
was Spael. When the brown folk learned 
that no further härm would befall them 
from their planetmen, they too swarmed 
over, making gentle nuisances of them- 
selves. 

At Stan’s insistence, Spael reluctantly took 
time off from his collaboration with the 
Venerians to give him further instruction 
in piloting the Ewig-Weibliche. Lee Frank- 
lin, who seemed only recently to have dis- 
covered sterling hidden qualities in the tall 
blond cameraman, tagged along, taking it 
all in. Jorgens went on writing his play, 
seemingly content with life on Venus now 
that he’d got his glasses and book back. 
Roy Mason got more and more irritable, the 
more so when the cigaret supply ran out. 
Don and Bertha took no note of the passage 
of time and wandered blissfully around the 
jungle trails together. 

One day Mason strode angrily up to 
Spael. 

“When are we going to get out of this 
place?” he cried. "It may be all right for 
you people, but I’m a man of imagination 
and I want to get back to civilization—” 

Lee snickered. 

Hans Spael took a deep breath. He had 
been fearing this moment. 

"I suppose it is only fair,” he said. "I 
have been so concerned with my work that 
I have given no thought to the feelings of 
others. However, I have been instructing 
Mr. Burnett in space navigation, and now 
he is as proficient as I am. Which,” he 
laughed, “is not difiicult to believe.” 

'Td kinda like to get back, too, come 
to think of it,” said Don dreamily. "Back 
to cities and farms and people. .. .autos.... 
churches.... ” He looked at Bertha, who 
blushed. 

"Do you mean youre going to stay here?” 
Lee asked Spael. 

"Yes. There is much to interest me here. 
I have much work to do yet. And Mr. 
Block must not be left alone.” 

"I thought he would come back with us," 
said Jorgens. “I should imagine he’d jump 
at the chance.” 

"On the contrary," šmifeli Spael. "He 
has become so used to the place that it 
would hurt him to leave ii. Thirteen years 
is a lõng time. And he is an oid man. ... 

(Continued On Page 85) 
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1ILL ’er up,” said Mr. 
I Sylvester Peeke to the 
grimy station attendant 
who was climbing out of the grease 
pit. He spoke in the quavering voice 
of the timid man. “Probably a hen- 
pecko,” mused the mechanic, who 
prided himself as a reader of charac- 
ter. “Sorry, Sir, but I can only let 
you have five gallons as you’re not 
one of my regular customers. De- 
fense, you know.” 


Adjusting the glasses on his lõng, 
lean nose, Mr. Peeke produced a card 
reading: COMMERCIAL. 

“Oh—that’s different,” and holding 
the nozzle of the gas hose into the 
tank of the oid two-door coach, he 
watched his customer wipe, with 
meticulous care, the smudges from 
his rimless spectacles. 

—And, say—? Would you take a 
look at that gear rod of nfine?” Peeke 
asked, readjusting the glasses to his 
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nose. “It’s got a crack in it near the 
base. How lõng do you think it will 
last?” 

‘TE put some tape around it, that 
should hoid,” said the greasy man. 
“How far you going?” 

“I hope to get to Pinetop Junction 
by tonight. You wouldn’t have an 
oid gear shaft on händ, would you?” 
he asked hopefully. 

“Naw.” The mechanic applied the 
tape to the injured shaft. “But this’ll 
hoid it all right. You’ve only got 92 
miles to go.” 

Mr. Peeke drew a green bill from 
a rather large wallet and handed it 
to the man. While he waited for his 
change he went around to the back 
of the car to see that the tank cap 
was securely fastened. 

“Here y’are. That’s two, three, 
four—five dollars. Thank you. Take 
it easy in those mountains,” he cau- 
tioned. It was quite an unnecessary 
eounsel for Mr. Peeke was by habit 
one of the most cautious of men. His 
life on the conveyor belts öf many 
industries had conditioned him well. 
Too often he had seen the mutilated 
hands of less cautious workers. 

He rolled smoothly along the 
asphalt at a steady 45. As he watched 
the road unroll before him he lit a 
cigar. .Replacing the electric lighter 
in its notch in the dashboard he 
leaned back with a sigh of content- 
ment. It was pleasant to roll along 
quietly, alone. Stiil a few hundred 
miles from home, he could sit back 
and enjoy it. 

OME eighty miles ahead a florid- 
faced policeman was upbraiding 
an out-of-town motorist who had 
stopped three inches past the white 
line of a crosswalk at a red signal. 

“Greer’s at it again,” said a local 
pedestrian to his companion. 

"That loud mouth of his is going 


to get him into trouble one of these 
days. That’s his third argument in 
the last half hour.” 

“All right, on your way,” the cop 
was growling in an over-officious 
tone, “and watch your step the next 
time you come through here.” The 
unfortunate driver nodded his head, 
anxious to be off. The fat arm of the 
law waved him on. It was the police- 
man’s last argument. 

In a small town nestling on the 
bank of a iazy river the village goon 
was annoying two pretty girls with 
the putrid carcass of a long-defunct 
woodrat. He was a husky imbecile 
and scarce were the heroes who 
would tangle with him. He guffawed 
idiotically at his joke, feeling certain 
of a lõng mean life. But he didn’t 
know.... 

Aida Peeke placed the dirty dishes 
left after her bridge party, in the 
sink beside the morning’s breakfast 
crockery. She went into the bath- 
room and contemplated the mirror’s 
reflection of her painted, pudgy face, 
trying to see some youth in it. Tak- 
ing some tissues she began to re- 
move the thick make-up, wondering 
how soon her husband would return. 

On receiving news of his rich un¬ 
eleb illness she had insisted that her 
husband visit the oid man. There 
were only two other living relatives 
and she hoped to have her husband 
share in the will. With five or ten 
thousand dollars she would soon show 
that rich Mrs. Willit a thing or two. 
After a week of incessant nagging 
Mr. Peeke had surrendered. 

Clad in a shabby houseeoat, Aida 
lay back on the bed, greedily con- 
templating a life of lazy luxury. 
Water dripped from a faulty spigot 
in the sink into a cup, precariously 
perehed on top of the pile of dirty 
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dishes. Beneath the sink a fat roach 
began his lõng joumey upward. 

Her husband seemed to be taking 
his own good time in getting home, 
she mused. He should have arrived 
days ago. She frowned at the 
thought, and made a mental reserva- 
tion to ‘fix’ him when he did arrive. 
The character-reading garageman 
hadn’t been far from wrong. Mr. 
Peeke was indeed henpecked. Aida, 
garrulous and domineering, had made 
his life a miserable monotony of end- 
less squabbles. 

M BOUT twelve o’clock that eve- 
ning Mr. Peeke reached the 
mountains. He had a delightful meal 
in a quiet roadside inn and, häving 
lit a fresh cigar, was soon on his way. 
The oid ear labored up the steep 
grades loudly protesting the strain on 
its metal heart. 

Cautiously he swung around a 
hairpin curve to a downgrade be- 
tween the silent pines guarding the 
road. Their pungent perfume was in- 
vigorating and Mr. Peeke breathed 
deeply. A jack-rabbit springing sud- 
denly across his path almost made 
him swerve into their brooding 
depths. The going was smooth then 
until he reached another steep up- 
grade ending in a sharp curve at the 
summit. 

“Slow—Sharp Curve Aheäd!” 
warned the reflected letters of a sign 
on the side road. Mr. Peeke slowed 
down for the hill and began to shift 
back to second. The gears complained 
noisily at his touch and refused to 
budge. He pressed the clutch down 
to the floorboards and tried again. 
With a quick snap the gear shaft 
broke off in his händ. He gave the 
wheel a swift turn and came to rest 
at the side of the road, a few feet 
from the reflector sign. 

For about ten minutes he fumbled 


with the gear rod with no success. 
He removed the tape and flung it into 
the woods with a petulant moan. 
Stranded on a deserted mountain 
road in the early morning, he was 
at a loss as to what to do next. 

He had been chewing viciously on 
the stump of his cigar. Now he lit 
it nervously and stepped out into the 
road. Not a car in sight. The night 
was cool and quiet around him. Look¬ 
ing through the pines across the road 
the moon was a yellow ghost-face. By 
its pale light he searched for some- 
thing to replace the ruined shift rod. 
In his frantic fumbling he had 
twisted it into a snakelike mess be- 
yond salvaging. 

A jack handle might do the trick, 
he thought. Rummaging among the 
tools under the seat in the dark, it 
took him five minutes to find it. 
Mumbling a quick prayer, he tried to 
fit it with no luck. The jack handle 
went back to its dusty home with a 
crash magnified by the surrounding 
silence. 

Mr. Peeke spat out the soggy rem- 
nants of his cigar and sat down on 
the edge of the runningboard, ready 
to weep with despair. The phantom 
moon rose higher and grinned down 
at him spitefully. Something stirred 
the dry underbrush somewhere in 
the woods near him and hopped out 
into the road. Those jackrabbits! He 
threw a rock at it with a violence 
that strained his arm. Rubbing the 
abused member he paced up and 
down beside the car. It was growing 
cooler now. He shivered and but- 
toned his jacket. 

With some feeble idea of cutting a 
branch for use as a rod, Mr. Peeke 
took out his penknife. He stepped 
off the road into the ditch and slipped 
on some loose stones, dropping the 
penknife. Another such mishap 
would surely make him utter a vile 
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oath. He got down on his knees and 
felt along the bottom of the ditch 
toward where he thought it must 
have fallen. 

Near the warning sign his hands 
came in contact with something hard 
and rough. It was a spongy mass of 
iron embedded in the dried mud of 
the ditch. On closer examination he 
recognized it as a small meteorite 
such as he had seen once scattered 
about on a stretch of wasteland in 
Pennsylvania. He tugged at it and 
it came forth to reveal a slender rod 
of some three yards in length. 

PTOHE meteorite seemed to have 
melted around one end of the rod. 
At its other end the lõng, narrow 
rod, which was about an inch and a 
half in diameter, came to two 
rounded prongs. If only it would 
work! Mr. Peeke’s hands trembled 
so that he dropped the rod back into 
the ditch. Forgetting his vow of a 
moment ago he bent to retrieve it 
and was impressed by its unnatural 
weight. Its lightness was hardly in 
keeping with its dimensions. Be- 
neath its coating of caked mud it 
shone with a peculiar brilliance much 
like highly-polished chromium. Yet 
it was not chromium, nor was it 
plated. From his factory experience 
Mr. Peeke knew that it was a solid 
metal. 

He went to work with a rag which 
had been a pair of vividly-dyed un- 
dershorts in its earlier form; a birth- 
day present from his extremist 
spouse. The dry mud fell off quickly 
before the cloth and some oily waste 
served to polish the remaining dust 
from the shaft. Smoothened with a 
file, the meteorite would make an ex- 
cellent handle nob. An oilcan soothed 
the thirsty prongs and he was ready 
to see if it would work. 

Trembling more than before, Mr. 


Peeke tried fitting the rod into the 
gear socket with the prongs facing 
to the front. The shaft went half- 
way into the bell-like bracket; no 
further. In that position it was quite 
useless so he tried again with the 
prongs curving out toward him. With 
some delicate maneuvering he man- 
aged to get it into place. A length 
of copper wire, bound tightly around 
the whole, held them secure. 

Now, ready for the acid test, Mr. 
Peeke’s heart was heating boogie 
woogie rhythms as he edged over to 
the wheel and tumed the key. Un- 
der the pressure of his foot the start¬ 
er began its captious wail. But the 
engine remained silently dead. “She’s 
cold,” he realized, and tried again, 
working the choke. The oid motor 
responded with a slight cough which 
ended, once again, in silence. The 
third attempt brought a deep groan 
and the engine finally turned over. 

Breathlessly Mr. Peeke gave her a 
little more gas and shifted. The gear 
siid into first with little effort and 
his eyes shone. Rolling now, he fed 
more gas. With her usual remon- 
strance the machine began to climb. 
At the curve his nerves began to 
jump again as, with great care, he 
eased the car around the sharp bend. 
He stayed in second gear and 
breathed his relief on the descent as 
he waited for the road to level off. 

On the level he threw it into high 
and the auto replied with a deep purr 
that was a Beethoven sõnata to his 
strained eardrums. Listening to it 
in exultant appreciation he relaxed 
his stiff position as the town peeped 
into view around the next bend. He 
had only been a mile away! 

i <nrtHIS car needs a ring job,” said 
the thin, hooked-nosed man 
to his wife. The car had been stut- 
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tering apoplectically during the last 
mile and a half. 

“Watch the road, Herman,” she 
cautioned. 

“Ah—there’s not another car on 
the road tonight.” They had reached 
the other side of the bend in the road 
when the machine began to splutter 
more loudly than before and rolled 
to a dead stop. “Why—for God- 
sakes—! We’re out of gas!” The 
hook-nose twitched with the realiza- 
tion. The lights of Pinetop Junction 
winked a short distance ahead. 

Mr. Sylvester Peeke, in an en- 
deavor to make up .for lost tiine, was 
accelerating to fifty miles per hour. 
He came zooming around the bend, 
keeping carefully to the right, and 
came upon the car stalled in the mid- 
dle of his lane before he- saw it. Like 
most over-cautious drivers, he was 
paralyzed with fear in the emergency. 
He was powerless to do anything but 
sit with eyes agape, his foot frozen 
to the gas pedal. Then he received 
a shock which made the former seem 
like an everyday occurrence. 

Mr. Peeke, sub-consciously mut- 
tering a last prayer, witnessed an 
event that would have straightened 
Medusa’s snaky loeks, had she been 
there in his place. For without the 
slightest tremor, Mr. Peeke, car, 
baggage and all, passed right through 
the stalled machine and sped on 
down the road! His foot came off 
the accelerator all right, within the 
next minute, beeause he fainted dead 
away. The hairpin eurve ended in a 
straight streteh of concrete, so, re- 
gaining consciousness a minute later, 
he was just in time to swerve away 
from the deep ditch at the side of 
the road. He straightened his course 
and brought the car to a standstill 
on the gravel bed of the roadside. 

“I must have fallen asleep at the 
wheel,” he deeided, shakily. Then he 


turned and looked back up the road. 
There, stiil stalled in the center of 
the lane, stood the vehicle he thought 
he had dreamed! Shuddering, he lit 
his last cigar and abruptly threw it 
away. “Must be those stogies,” he 
mumbled dazedly. Then went over 
the phenomenal experience in his 
mind and found the rapid sueeession 
of events too clearly defined to be a 
dream. He had always found it dif- 
ficult to remember dreams clearly. 

Mr. Peeke had worked around ma- 
chinery all his life. In the factory 
when something behaved strangely it 
was immediately put to a test. So 
Mr. Peeke found himself engaged in 
the most unusual experiment of his 
shabby life. Looking about him for 
a fit subjeet for the experiment he 
chose a tall pine growing at the end 
of the ditch thirty yards ahead. 

Feeling an utter fool, he started 
the car and slowly approaehed the 
tree head-on. Within a few yards of 
it he began to use the brake. He 
inched up to the tree until his front 
bumper touched it. The motor 
stalled and he smiled in gratifieation 
like a child who has disproved a fairy 
taie. 

TTfcUT a doubt remained in Mr. 

Peeke’s critical mind. The ex¬ 
periment must be complete. He 
started the engine again and baeked 
away from the tree. He would try 
it again in seeond gear. But the 
results of that test were quite the 
same as the first. The motor, crawl- 
ing along in first, stalled at the im- 
paet of the slight collision with the 
tree. Now he felt convinced that it 
had been merely an illusion caused 
by his fatigue. It should make an 
interesting story for the boys at the 
plant. 

He was sorry now that he had so 
impetuously discarded his last cigar. 
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He felt in need of a good smoke and 
determined to get some in the near- 
by town. With that thought in mind 
he started the engine again and, put- 
ting the gear into reverse, backed 
away from the beleaguered pine. 

As he was regaining the highway 
he passed very close to a significant- 
ly battered roadsign whieh wamed of 
falling rocks. His throat felt like a 
soggy chamois skin and he was get- 
ting drowsy again. He decided to 
have a ‘coke’ when he went to pur- 
chase the cigars in the town. 

A scraping sound brought his eyes 
upward. Hurtling down from the 
palisades overhanging the highway 
he saw a large rock. He twisted the 
wheel wildly to avoid it and, instead, 
only managed to clear his roof as he 
swung around. The stone went right 
through his enginehood. He squealed 
to a stop and got out to examine 
the damage. 

Nothing, not a scratch was evident 
to mark the path of a heavy mis¬ 
sile. The paint job he had given the 
car a month ago was intact. Mr. 
Peeke kneeled and peered under the 
car. A squashed treetoad was the 
only result of this uncomfortable ob- 
servation. He got to his feet and 
looked up the road. A few yards 
from the hind bumper lay the minia- 
ture boulder. He leamed nothing 
from his examination of the rock. 

Back in the car he tried to puzzle 
it out. He had been going smoothly 
along in high—. That was it! High 
gear! He hadn’t tried it in high 
gear. He shifted to third gear and 
aimed at a heavy post protruding 
from the road’s gravel shoulder. 

Not far behind him the owner of 
the stalled car was altemately push- 
ing and steering his machine up the 
incline. Behind him his husky wife 
strained uttering strong words of 
abuse between grunts. They reached 


the top of the hill just in time to 
see Mr. Peeke’s machine pass harm- 
lessly through a big post in the road- 
shoulder. Their amazement almost 
caused them to let their car roll back 
down the hill. The man grasped the 
emergency brake just in time. 

tfjfeFFICER GREER stood compla- 
cently at his post. His grey- 
green gimlet eyes on the alert for an 
out-of-town license plate, he flicked 
a switch. The lights changed and 
traffic streamed by him. No car es- 
caped his close scrutiny. While he 
was thus engaged he happened to 
look to the right. Abruptly, he 
changed the lights again. A lõng 
line of autos parked in front of the 
traffic light and waited while one lone 
jalopy wobbled crosstown. 

Greer was enjoying it immensely. 
“Some people are too damned im- 
patient.” That was the limit of his 
philosophy. The world was made up 
of people who were in too much of 
a hurry and it was his duty to slow 
them down. That had been his phil¬ 
osophy for eighteen years as traffic 
regulator (as he called it) in a smelly 
little yaptown. 

Mr. Peeke was zooming wildly 
along at 70 when he came upon the 
traffic line. He was experiencing an 
exultation whieh was an entirely new 
sensation in his drab existence. He 
shouted aloud with joy and stepped 
it up to 75, whizzing through the 
parked cars like a stiff breeze. Greer’s 
eyes dilated to almost normal size 
at the sight of Mr. Peeke’s bumper 
coming straight at him at high speed. 
He emitted a short, low grunt, half 
raising his arm, offieious to the last, 
and dropped dead. Mr. Peeke and 
car passed on through the traffic 
stanchion and sped up the road. 

Weaving from left to right in an 
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insanely unprecedented ride, Mr. 
Peeke was häving the tiine of his life. 
A while back he had attempted to 
stop at a gas station but the impulse 
to astonish the attendant over- 
whelmed him, making him tum at 
the last minute and flash right 
through the gas pumps. As he 
streaked down the road he deter- 
mined to stop at the next station 
without fail. His habit of caution 
came to the fore as his gauge came 
nearer to empty. 

With a full tank of gas Mr. Peeke 
settled back, ready for some more 
fun. At a small roadstand adjoining 
the gas station he had purchased 
cigars and dispelled his drowsiness 
with a cool bottle of a fizzling coca 
beverage. He sat up alert, ready for 
adventure, caution discarded. 

The early-moming Sun gave little 
heat but his glowing cigar was psy- 
chologically warming. A beautiful, 
gleaming white ribbon of concrete 
stretched ahead, between soft green 
carpeting, to the top of a rise in the 
distance. Far to the right a wide 
cornfield stirred gently in the morn- 
ing breezes. 

Without incident he reached the 
top of the rise. He was now going 
down a steep dip in the road. Im- 
mediately his excitement rose to 
fever pitch. A small vegetable-laden 
truck was rattling along below him. 
Mr. Peeke aimed his craft and, like 
a Stuka, dove down the decline. 

The farmer, taking some produce 
to market, was astounded by the 
sight he beheld in his mirrorscope. 
He turned on to the gravel in an 
effort to avoid the inevitable colli- 
sion. “Why the dern fool’s trying 
to kill me!” Before he could turn 
again the other car had passed 
through him. The wail of a siren 


brought Mr. Peeke out of his trance 
of exhilaration. 

<<4^ALLING car 33, calling car 
33 —” jack and Walford 
stopped their discussion of the latest 
baseball returns and listened care- 
fully. “—watch for a brown, two- 
door coach hearing Jersey license 
plates, believed to be in your district. 
The driver is insane; he ran down 
and killed Officer Malcolm Greer of 
Millfield early this morning and 
caused a number of accidents on the 
highway. Use caution in apprehend- 
ing him; he may be armed. That 
is all.” 

Officers Jack and Walford reached 
the top of the incline soon after Mr. 
Peeke had vacated it and were in 
time to see him go careering through 
a small vegetable truck, causing that 
vehicle to overturn in a ditch. The 
ditch looked like some huge comu- 
copia, inverse, as assorted vegetables 
poured into it. 

Keeping a pace of ftfty miles per 
hour, Mr. Peeke waited until the po¬ 
lke car was almost upon him. Then, 
with a lightning twist of the wheel, 
he swerved off the highway through 
a clump of trees into a grassy, flat 
meadow. The police, unable to be- 
lieve what they had seen, were stupe- 
fied, as Mr. Peeke made for a narrow 
dirt road which wound through the 
woods on the other side of the 
meadow. The driver of the police 
car shook himself out of his stupor 
and wheeled into the unpaved road 
in pursuit as the phenomenal car dis- 
appeared behind a deep dip in the 
road. Near the bottom of the decline 
Mr. Peeke swung off the hard-rutted 
road into a patch of woods. A few 
minutes later he regained the high¬ 
way and continued along at his for- 
mer rate of speed. 
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He reached the small town with- 
out further mishap. The village 
goon, häving discarded his putrid 
rodent carcass of the previous eve- 
ning, was standing on the corner of 
the crossroad. He was noisily munch- 
ing a green apple with great relish. 
At last he threw the core at a pass- 
ing mongrel and wiped his thick lips 
on a grimy sleeve. When the light 
changed in his favor he decided to 
cross the highway, as Mr. Peeke came 
streaking down from the west. 

The imbecile had started across the 
concrete feeling secure in the glow 
of the green traffic light. Uttering 
an animal growl he attempted to 
jump from the path of the oncoming 
automobile and only succeeded in 
falling on his face. Joe, the steak 
house attendant, heard his scream 
and ran out of his diner and picked 
him up. The towsled head wobbled 
horribly, his neck was broken. 

Three motorcycle cops arrived 
shortly afterward, followed by the 
radio car, and began to make in- 
quiries. They examined the victim, 
carried him to the ambulance which 
pulled alongside. 

“That driver was a maniac,” said 
Joe, wiping his hands on his stained 
apron. And when he began to ela- 
borate one of the motorcycle cops cut 
him short. 

“Yeah, yeah—he’s gonna get his 
up at the crossroads.” Then he 
added: “The boys are waiting for 
him." 

A T the crossroad turnpike a bar- 
rier of logs and motorcycles ob- 
structed Mr. Peeke’s way. Behind it 
stood two troopers armed with sub- 
machineguns and two reporters, 
armed with cameras. Without slack- 
ening his pace Mr. Peeke drove di- 
rectly through the impasse. 
Machineguns sputtered for an in- 


stant and both cameras flashed, mo- 
mentarily blinding him. All instru- 
ments of destruction and reproduc- 
tion were immediately afterward 
abandoned as their owners scurried 
for safety. The cameras lay ruined 
on the hard concrete where they had 
been dropped by the newspapermen 
as they stumbled- over each other in 
their efforts for escape. 

When he had crossed the state line 
Mr. Peeke hastily decided to change 
to a less-frequented thoroughfare 
which he discovered with the aid of 
his map. As dusk approached he de¬ 
cided to seek lodgings for the night. 
He had been almost twenty-four 
hours without sleep. An inviting 
signboard described the advantages 
of a stay at a tourist home which he 
found, by the sign’s directions, two 
hundred yards ahead. 

After a pleasant dinner in the 
rustic diningroom he lay down on the 
bed in his room to enjoy an after- 
dinner cigar. His thoughts tumed to 
a plan which had been fleeting 
through his mind ever since his in- 
credible däscovery, a desire which a 
month ago he had thought was en- 
tirely omitted from his makeup. 
Calmly smoking a pungent cigar Mr. 
Peeke was contemplating murder! 

He felt greatly refreshed after a 
good night’s sleep and the full gas- 
tank was reassuring. During break- 
fast he had mapped out a new route, 
using only back roads. He had 
awakened with the plan clearly out- 
lined in his mind. A new, cruel smile 
curled his lips at the thought of his 
wife, anxiously awaiting his retum. 
His arrival would actually be too 
soon. Aida was only forty-one. 

<<Wmr ELL —it’s about time. What 
» ® did you do—come back by 
pogo stick?” Thus Aida began her 
tirade. It was hardly lessened by 
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her husband’s quiet observation on 
the negative results of his visit to 
his unele. 

“I had some trouble with the car,” 
he offered during a breathing spell. 
Aida was struck by his strange re¬ 
serve as he spoke in a low voice with- 
out any of his usual nervous habits 
of speeeh. She deeided he was tired 
and dismissed it. He went on to 
teil her how he had been stranded, 
oraitting his momentous find. “Will 
you come out to the ear with me?” 
he asked in conclusion. “I have some- 
thing interesting to show you.” 

While he drove to a dead end Street 
near their home he explained, briefly, 
the powers of his marvelous meehan- 
ism. His wife was loudly ineredulous. 
The Street was elosed off at the end 
by a heavy eonerete block but con- 
tinued beyond it, unpaved. Warning 
his wife against . interfering, Mr. 
Peeke accelerated to 35. 

Aida emitted a short, piereing 
seream as the machine rapidly ap- 
proaehed the eonerete block, and an- 
other as it passed harmlessly 
through. She had the feeling of 
floating ethereally through a eloud 
before she passed out. 

Sylvested Peeke sat up proudly, 
whistling offkey. His wife sat be- 
side him, speechless for the first time 
in twenty-five years. He had at last 
managed to impress this domineering 
woman. 


That night before retiring Mr. 
Peeke went down and removed his 
marvel, substituting an ordinary gear 
shaft. The sight of the shining metal 
shaft was a tempting one and could, 
too easily, be removed by any of the 
petty thieves of the neighborhood. 

He went over the details of his 
plan in his mind as he lay in bed. He 
must first persuade her tp go for a 
ride to further demonstrate the new 
gear. Then, when they had reaehed 
the secluded road which he had 
found, he would ask her to get out 
while he made an adjustment. He 
saw her in his mind’s eye wearing 
that idiotic hat she had shown him 
that evening. Then he would drive 
down the road, tum around and, 
gaining speed.... His head nodded 
to the side of his pillow. Mr. Peeke 
slept. 

Aida Peeke listened to her frus- 
band’s rhythmic snoring for a while 
and then rose from the bed, fully 
dressed. She tiptoed down the stairs, 
put on a coat, and went out to the 
car. Turning the key, she started 
the engine and drove off down the 
Street. 

“Now—where was that dead end 
Street ?” She tried to remember. “Oh, 
yes—Berkely Terrace—three blocks 
down.” It should be great fun. She 
certainly could do anything that fool, 
Syllie, could do. She wondered if she 
would get that eloud feeling again. 


Four Star Planet 


(Continued From Page 76) 

I have just thought of another good rea- 
son for me to stay. Is there not a law in 
California which says kidnapping is punish- 
able by firing squad? And am I not a kid- 
napper ?" 

Preparations for the return journey took 
pkee during the next two days. Hans 
Spad, in tete-a-tete with the undersea men 
of Vepus, had drawn up a huge list of 
things he wanted sent—as he optimistically 


put it—on the next spaee ship. 

"You know,” said Stan, "I may pilot that 
next ship back here myself. I’m going to 
try pretty damn hard.” 

"You may find yourself with a stow- 
away,” said Lee, sticking her dark head in 
the doorway. "Just like in Mars Calling.” 
Stan blew a kiss to her. 

Spael sighed. "I suppose the time has 
come. Let us start down to the ship." 

THE END 



WEB OF MOONS 

Ha wos carriad away by the musid 


A LL OF MY FOLKS poke fun at me 
when I sit on the floor by the ra- 
djp during concert broadcasts, my 
ears close to the speaker; none are anywhere 
near as interested in music as I. But that is 
the only way I can really enjoy it; the very 
loudness blasting at my hearing, tone-magic 
emphasized, "'verwhelming everything else. 
But I had never dared turn on the amplifier 
as loud' as I wished; they said it would ..n- 
noy the neighbors. So that day when at 
last I was alone in the house, I knew my 
chance had come. As soon as it seemed 
safe, I proceeded to play my favorite ree- 
ord, the first seene of Chaikovsky’s Swan 
Lake Ballet, turning up the amplifier until 
the impaet of the sound sent my head spin¬ 
ning. 

The first notes were like an invitation 
emanating from a lost dimension, calling 
me, wheedling. Promise of haven, peaee. 
A call of the unknown: lot the lure of dash- 
ing adventure, but of mystery, mournful 
soreery, epic splendors.... And deep with- 
in me, something responded to the music’s 
plaint as my entire being traveled with the 
melody effortlessly on and on. I always 
listen to music with elosed eyes, but now 
through my lids came an impression of cold, 
deep-blue emptiness, through which I felt 
myself gliding as the theme progressed. 

I opened my eyes and my heart leaped as 
I saw the familiar room was no longer about 
me. Somewhere close at händ, yet infini- 
ties distant, I could hear the undiminished 
swelling of the music. Each harmonic 
burst, every wailing eeho dominated me, the 
waves of sound hearing me farther and far- 
ther along like a leaf in the tempest. My 
throat quivered at the brass chords; tears 
burned under my again-closed lids. 

I felt a tingling at my shoulders, and 
again opened my eyes to behold luminous 
yellow—almost like draperies—fluttering 


behind me, buoying me like scarf-wings, 
whipping comet-tails. An instinetive tran- 
sient fright gripped me, admonishing me to 
withdraw from this blue region into the 
callid darkness whence I came, but the mel- 
ody’s urge was stronger than my feeble urge 
to retreat. The azure beeame fleeked with 
diamond points of light which augmented 
into great white moons, and from one to an- 
other in a vast network rayed pulsing fila- 
ments, vascular channels of fluid light. 

A stupendous chorus of clear unhuman 
voiees, as from diamond throats, emanated 
from these linked moons, of which the con- 
veying müsic was only a distorted, ghostly 
eeho.... In tangible waves this greater mu¬ 
sic rippled around the webbed moons, heat¬ 
ing against me as though to force me away 
on its tides I knew not whither. 

HljENEATH me was a limitless tract of 
JUP grey slime which rose and fell torpid- 
ly as with the breathing of a somnolent sub- 
terranean thing. The moonlight burned 
brightly on it, and crawling aeross it from 
some remote place came—trees?—snaky- 
rooted things whose prehensile branches 
bore, instead of leaves, flexible lenses. ... 
They left behind them red trails on the 
slime, and ribbons of thin blue vapor 
streamed from their topmost appendages. 
Occasionally they paused to feed, foeussing 
their lenses upon the gelatinous ground, 
which beeame luminously white under the 
concentrated light. The sueking mouths of 
the serpentine roots absorbed this matter, 
and red viscosity seeped into the eaten 
places, greying rapidly under the moons’ ef- 
fulgence, chemically affeeted by it. 

And the trees mated! Gynandrous, they 
converged in pairs or groups, pressing close 
together, thrusting their limbs into one enor- 
mous duster, aggregating their lenses into a 
series of complex, compact forms... . shud- 
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dering with violent ardor.... From pro- 
tuberances rimming the lenses tuby liquid 
spurted, bursting with incandescence under 
the condensed moonlight. 

Spent, drooping, the trees separated, and 
the radiant matter drifted lightly down to 
the slime, burning fitfully as the trees 
moved away indifferently. 

Apparently these flickering radiances fed, 
for gradually they grew, dulling, becoming 
opaque, substantial—thrusting out probing 
roots, developing limbs, wandering like their 
parents. They snailed onward out of sight, 
all of them. 

Silently, a phosphorescent green river 
raced like a bolt of furcate lightning over 
the green wastes. It was composed not of 
water but of myriad tiny luminous crawling 
insects. A conscious river, altering its tor- 
tuous course at will, small strearas deviating 
from the main body and meindering er- 
ratically, then rejoining the general current. 
This river’s end drew into sight, flashed un¬ 
der me and into the distance, leaving fast- 
greying red paths on the slime. 

The moons’ music assailed me; simul- 
taneously I felt those man-measures, which 
had carried me so lõng, cease, leaving me 
without a link to my own world—helpless 
against the inexorable tide of the lunar mel- 
ody, which, bursting more loudly, swept me 
higher, through an interstice of the circula- 
tory web, into blue infinity. And there it 
left me; fading ripples of it would lap me, 
but were too dissipated then to sweep me 
farther. • 

I floated aimlessly in the võid, it seemed 
for ages, less a body than a mind, aware of 
neither hunger nor thirst nor iil of any sort 
other than a dreadful sapping weariness. 

There was no way of reckoning time, but 
after an eternity of loneliness and self-bore- 
dom, I heard a glissando of mellow tintin- 
nabulations. A troop ot small stars flashed 
toward me like a scattered handful of spar- 
kling white gems, whirling in interweaving 
dance of enchantment, tinkling glad dear 
tunes like the babbling of crystal brooks. 
The joyous, youthful essence of their song 


so charmed me that I forgot my weariness 
and vocally ventured to imitate it. 

At last they broke their circle and swept 
away, single-file, out of sight, diminishing 
with distance. 

For a while I hummed their song, but 
with every repetition it lost some of its 
starry quality and gained a—human-ness, 
earthiness, animalism—until it impressed me 
as no longer beautiful, and I was silent.... 
Wearily the sluggish ages passed. .. . in the 
illimitable blue solitudes. . . . 

Eventually I heard the man-music, again 
like a summons—its vibrations piercing the 
moon-net, receding, drawing me with it. 
Its power increased with every unit of ret- 
rogression, dragging me back under the 
moons, over the wastes of slime—all in a 
fraction of a second. Wind tore at me, 
racketing in my ears, drowning music of 
both moons and man. 

In a flash of cataclysm, of cosmic pande- 
monium, the moons, jostled out of their 
places by my abrupt pas .age through their 
web, strained apart, snapping their pulsant, 
filamental arteries. White, searing drops of 
blood of light oozed from the severed ducts, 
hissing as they fell, and splashed on the 
slime, which heaved torturedly. The crawl¬ 
ing trees reared upon their writhing roots, 
flailing their lensed limbs, and the phos¬ 
phorescent rivers halted suddenly, piling into 
swiftly disintegrating mounds. 

The rain of light-blood thinned and 
ceased: the moons dimmed and plunged 
earthward lusterless. As they touched the 
tempestuously tossing slime, it shrieked 
stridently, deafeningly— cosmically! An out- 
cry voicing all life’s inherent dread of the 
horror of pain and death, which arose from 
all sides, like an auditory vise, tightening 
upon and crushing me. The blue chaos was 
wiped away by utter blackness; the shriek 
weakened, ceased. 

I opened my eyes—shut them, dazzled by 
daylight, and opened them again, but cau- 
tiously. 

My brother was standing over me, shak- 
ing me, calling my name.. . .and it was I 
who had screamed.... 
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T HE STARS are flecks of white sand 
sprinkled over a velvet gown, she 
thought as she stood by the port, her 
eyes searching the trackless space-deeps out- 
side the tiny ship. She had never been away 
frotn Earth before. Somewhere behind her 
(or was it below, or above?) it spun, faint- 
ly glowing, an impossible balloon in a dark 
room filled with fireflies. Only, her 
thoughts modified, it must be a phospho- 
rescent balloon. Perhaps if she reached out 
far enough, she could touch it, send it 
bouncing away on a tangent. 

There were no two ways about it. For 
all the strangeness and gripless terror of it, 
space-flight was phenomenally unreal. She 
could never believe that, at some abrupt 
point, she wouldn’t awaken to find herself 
back in her apartment in New York. 

A faint cough at her side snapped the 
fine thread of reverie. She turned, half re- 
sentful at the intrusion; half glad to see 
another human being. 

"Impressed, miss?” The speaker, she 
saw, was a somewhat overgrown college boy 
with a sardonic air. No, that was wrong. 
The second impressions swept over her, cor- 
recting, discarding. This was no boy. Per¬ 
haps on Earth, or in Sharanee, the Mars port 
whence came her summons, the youth in 
him would be dominant; but here in space 
he was hard, ageless, sheathed in a flexible 
calm. 

She smiled faintly, shrugged her shoul- 
ders a bit. 'Tm sorry, Mr. Crane, but I 
just can’t believe it.” She nodded to the 
seene beyond the port. 

He nodded. "Few do. This is your 


first trip out. After youve made a half 
dozen or so you’ll tegin to compromise 
with your reason and end up by wondering 
whether this, or the planets be the illusion. 
And when you have come to aeeept this, 
you’il never be abl.e fully to believe in the 
seeurity of Earth (or Mars) again; every 
iittle elevator trip—any little thing at all 
and you’11 expeet the planet to go bouncing 
out beneath you. Once space gets in your 
blood, it will never let you free.” 

"Is that the way it is with you—you don’t 
feel right unless you’re somewhere between 
worlds?” 

“In a way.” He frowned slightly. "And 
yet that isn’t quite the right answer. I keep 
on feeling that I know what it is, like a 
word that’s on your tongue but can’t be 
spoken. 

"I came to teil you that the skipper 
wants to see you. I think we’ve found your 
jewel.” 

“Oh!” A ripple of delight ran through 
her, even while she half wondered at it. 
Jewelry really meant nothing in this day. 
She’d read of how people had gone mad 
over it in the oid days, and of the well-nigh 
ineredible erimes that had been committed 
for the possession of it. 

But this—thing—was different. It had 
been totally unlike anything she had ever 
seen before. There it had been, staring out 
at her from a little shop window, and she 
had known immediately that it must be hers 
alone. A faseination and a seeret lay with- 
in the depths of it; it called to her and she 
responded. Strangely enough, the shop- 
keeper had apparently thought nothing of 
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it, for he had asked next to nothing for it. 
“Where was it—found?" she asked. 
"One of the crew brought it in. We 
checked up rather carefully and it is definite 
that no one took it from you. We set a 
trap for a possible thief, and no one bit. 
Frankly, I cant see why anyone should care 
about it, miss, but it's your property, so 
we’re doing what we can to ensure its safe- 

"Thank you,” she murmured. He nod- 
ded pleasantly and led the way to the con- 
trol room. 

C APTAIN VERNARD, Crane noted, 
was somewhat the worse for lack of 
sleep. Could the oid man have an inkling 
of what was up ? Certainly the silly affair 
of Miss Holloway’s jewel couldn’t be both- 
ering him. Quickly Crane ran over the 
events of the past few days, since the mo¬ 
ment he had come to his decision to take 
the ship. Had there been any overt moves ? 
No, he was quite sure there had not. He 
sought the skippers eye. 

“Is there something wrong, sir ?” he asked 
quietly. 

Vernard looked up. "I’ve a hunch," he 
replied. "You come to believe in them 
after you’ve been a spaceman lõng enough. 
There’s something wrong on this ship." 

"But this ridiculous little bauble,” pro- 
tested Crane. "Surely, you can’t be worried 
over it. Anything might have happened. 
Perhaps Miss Holloway lost it some time 
before it was missed. 

"It doesn’t look valuable—in fact, it 
doesnt look like a jewel at all. Benson is 
probably telling the simple truth when he 
says he found it in the passageway, put it 
away intending to bring it to you the mo¬ 
ment he went off duty, and forgot about it 
until today.” 

"Im not doubting Benson’s story,” re¬ 
plied Vernard. "It’s something far less tan- 
gible than. any trinket. But we can’t arrive 
in Sharanee any too soon for me.” 

We’ll never arrive in Sharanee, thought 
Crane. Never be bound to this dull, tedious 
inter-world traffic again. We’ll be free, 
free to wander the reaches of space as we 
choose, taking what we want from whatever 
source is convenient, raiding ships and sta- 
tions if necessary. Like the corsairs of oid. 
Vernard’s next words interrupted his 
thoughts. 

"You may think me arriving at my dotage. 


Mr. Crane, but this is an order. Keep alert. 
Be on the lookout for any untoward oc- 
currences and report to me anything— any- 
thing, mind you—no matter how trivial— 
that is not exactly as it should be. Perhaps 
my hunch is wrong; perhaps not. But 
there’s something strange on this ship, and 
I've got to find out what it is before it be- 
comes dangerous.” 

The captain was already in a dangerous 
State, decided Crane. But he couldn’t af- 
ford to strike yet. "I might suggest, sir, 
that Miss Holloway’s presence is somewhat 
irregular. Could this be the cause of your 
premonitions?” 

"Miss Hoiloway’s presence does admit 
problems,” conceded Vernard. "But this 
is something entirely explainable. Miss Hol- 
loway’s family is higil in Martian diplomatic 
eirdes; for some reason not to be sought 
after by us, they want her with them imme* 
diately. It was urgent thrt she take the 
first ship out, and we were it. No, Crane, 
what worries me is not anything as tangible 
as Miss Holloway; it’s something elusive, 
something I can’t lay a finger on.” 

"Any further, speeifie orders, sir?” 

"Not at present.” 

Crane nodded and left the control room, 
his eyes darting up ar.d down the passage¬ 
way. The control room was so situated that 
it could be taken with ease if the attack were 
a complete surprise; but if the defenders 
were prepared, it would beeeme a difficult 
task. He glanced at his chronometer. Sterl¬ 
ing would be off duty now. Whistling ab- 
stractedly, he made his way down to the 
crew’s quarters, tapped on tht men’s door. 

« *NY REPORT?" Crane asked as 

Xm. the heavily built, blond man elosed 
the portal behind him. 

"Nothing, sir, except that we’re ready 
any time. We’ve managed to find out just 
who is with us and who isn’t. 

"It’s strange, sir. Here I’ve been a regu- 
lar spaceman for years, perfectly satisfied 
with the routine; no complaints about the 
pay, the food, the work, or the length of 
some of the trips. And now, suddenly, I 
want to be free of it. Not free of space, 
sir; free to roam around from planet to 
planet with a crew who feel the way I do 
about it—just as you, sir. I can’t under- 
stand it. Neither can the rest of us.” 

Neither can I, thought Crane. Lord knows 
if anyone had toid me a week ago that Ed 
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bc planning mutiny, and pethaps the death 
of men, so I could become a vagabond in 
space, I’d have thought them mad. "We’re 
just fed up, Sterling,'’ he replied. "It took 
a lõng time to get that way, but we finally 
reached the point where we’re ready to do 
something about it.” 

"When do we move?” 

"After we’ve checked at Lunar Station. 
Then by the time the ship is missed, we’ll 
be safely away; they won’t know where to 
look. Even if they did know, it would be 
a pretty nearly hopeless job finding us in 
space; but we take no unnecessary chances. 

"And you, Sterling, pass the word on. 
There must bt no overt moves of any kind 
until we’re ready to take the ship. It has 
to be done quickly, and in one stroke. The 
skipper’s suspicious as it is.” 

"He suspects?” Sterlingi voice was 
frightened. "You mean someone has given 
it away?” 

"No. He doesn’t know what’s wrong; 
he just thinks something is wrong.” And, 
Crane added mentally, I think he’s right. 
There’s something strange on this ship. 

The other was silent a moment, then, 
"You know, sir, there are some who think 
that girl’s a jinx.” 

"Do you?” 

"I?” The man laughed heartily, easily. 
"Not I, sir; I’m not superstitious.” 

"Do you know who?” 

"Gerhard and Julian to my knowledge. 
They’re oid hands. Perhaps others; IT1 find 
out by the end of the next shift.” 

"Good. We must know who can and 
who can’t be trusted. A superstitious man 
is a dangerous man; one who is likely to 
become afraid and betray at any moment. 
Find out who these weak links are and we’Il 
purge them. I think it would be best if 
they fell in the battle for the ship; there’ll 
be some loyal to the skipper, you know, and 
we can’t expect to take control without häv¬ 
ing a little blood spilled.” 

"Right you are, sir. But what about this 
girl. You dor,’t have to be superstitious to 
know that, with all of us, one woman would 
cause trouble.” 

Crane starea into emptiness for a mo¬ 
ment. "It’s unfortunate in a way, but we’ll 
have to let her go. Put her and the captain 
together in a lifeboat, if he’s sensible enough 
not to resist. If not—some loyal member 
oi the crew who survives.” 


CHAPTER II 

T HE FACETED THING lay upon 
Mona Holloway’s smoking stand set 
close to her bed, mysterious, elusive. 
As she tossed in the web of dreams, some¬ 
thing of it seemed to enter into and become 
a part of her; yet what it was, even in that 
unrestricted State, she could not know. She 
dreamed of Earth and the jewel was a sec- 
ond moon in the sky, filling the expanse of 
the azure; she walked dark and secret paths 
and the jewel was a will-o’-the-wisp leading 
her on into forgotten places; she was a 
space-waif, born free between the worlds, 
and the jewel was her meteoric steed which 
laughingly she rode astride as other waifs 
dustered about her, and, last, she was a 
woman immortal searching through the laby- 
rinth of time for a secret, and the jewel was 
the portal to each new time-lane. 

Brighter, swifter, swirled the visions and 
the hidden desires of her. And always the 
jewel was there, sometimes emitting whorls 
of mist that whispered a soundless sum- 
mons. And just before she awoke sudden- 
ly, filled with unreasoning terror, a final 
dream stole through her, a dream which, 
almost instinctively, she knew was one that 
the thing did not mean to send. 

This last dream was very clear, sharply 
etched. She was walking down the corriaor 
to her cabin on this ship, the Moth, and 
suddenly the thought came to her that she 
shouldn’t go right in, but should open the 
door barely enough to see within, and watch. 
She hadn’t locked her door, so this would 
be fairly simple. 

As she stood there, leaning against it, try- 
ing not to breathe loudly, her eyes glued to 
the tiny crevice, she heard someone coming. 
The impulse to slip inside the safety of her 
cabin overwhelmed her. But—wait. This 
had happened before. She knew it had hap- 
pened—this time, she would keep her eyes 
fixed to the vantage point and see what was 
happening within her room. 

She could see the bureau in her room. 
The jewel was resting on it, she gasped 
partly in delight and partly in fear. For it 
had been lost. She watched it, gazed deep- 
ly at the weird radiance of it, one which no 
one else seemed to notice. And—it was 
gone. 

With a half-stifled scream she swept into 
the room, unbelieving. No one was there 
save herself. Everything else was in order 
—wait, hadn’t she asked them to replace 
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that broken stool? Annoyedly she put 
through a call and waited until a knock 
came on her door and the offending bit of 
furniture was taken away. 

That was all. Now, just as suddenly she 
was awake, the last dream stiil clear in her 
mind. What was the meaning of it? It 
corresponded exactly to an occurrence of a 
few days before, except for one thing. She 
had not actually seen anything from without 
her door; she’d slipped inside when she 
heard someone coming. Then, after the in- 
explicable fear had gone away, she’d noticed 
that the broken stool had not been removed. 
From that point on the dream again mir- 
tored reality. 

But, the jewel. She had lost it the first 
day out, and Captain Vernard had just re- 
turned it to her this evening. One of the 
crew had found it, hadn’t thought it of any 
consequence and had forgotten to turn it in 
right away as was his duty. Captain Ver¬ 
nard had apologized, and the offender had 
been reptimanded. 

She sat up suddenly, clutching her breast, 
trying to stiil the hammerlike pounding of 
her heart. Faintly in the darkness, the jew¬ 
el on the stand beside her glowed, shim- 
mered, glowed. With a sudden impulse she 
seized it and clasped it to her. A spasm 
of grief shook her and she fell back upon 
the bed, sobbing uncontrollably. 

¥N THE crew’s quarters, the man called 
JL Benson leaned forward confidentially, 
his voice falling to a whisper. 

“I wasnt exactly telling the truth when 
I toid the skipper I’d forgotten about the 
girl’s jewel. I had it right with me all the 
time until suddenly I got the feeling that it 
had to go back. But all the time it was 
nestling there in my pocket, I could feel 
something whispering to me—and then I’d 
dream nights.” 

Sterling nodded. "So did I. So did the 
rest of us, eh?” 

A low chorus of assent greeted him. 

”There’s more queer things than a jewel 
on this ship,” spoke up Forrester. "The 
Moth has suddenly accumulated one newly 
repaired stool that it never had before. The 
other day, we got a call to take a broken 
stool from the girl’s room for repairs. Not 
more than an hour after Gerry brought it 
down to me, in comes the same call again, 
and down comes Gerry with another stool 
exactly like it. So I fixed the two of them.” 
The speaker sucked on his tobacco-tube a 


moment, then turned to the tousled-headed 
youngster in the corner. "Did you take 
both of those stools back to Miss Holioway, 
lad?” 

The gangling youth pushed his cap back 
on his head and stared. "Cripes, no. When 
I went to look for them, I could only find 
one. And no one had taken the other one 
up to the jane’s room, either. Thought you’d 
taken care of it yourself.” 

"The damn skirt’s a jinx,” muttered the 
slim, dapper man sitting on the bunk. 
“When we take the ship, I say shove her 
into a lifeboat and east her off. Give her 
what she needs to get to Lunar Station and 
to hell with her. Women are all jinxes.” 

Sterling glared. "We’ll settle the prob- 
lem of the passenger later. In the mean- 
time, it’s understood that she’s to be treat- 
ed with respeet—and you, Julian, if you 
come in contact with her in any way, watch 
your step. You know how women are— 
if you make a break, she’s likely as not to be 
fluttering into the skippeFs room with taies. 
The oid man s got the jitters as it is.” 

"Don’t worry about me,” growled Julian. 
"I’ve been around. I treats ’em with cour- 
tesy and clears away fast as soon as I can. 
Women are snakes, all of them and harder 
to kill than any cat. All I’m asking is that 
this one be got rid of as soon as possible. 
Then we’ll be free, and not until.” 

"Free!” whispered Benson. "Yes, that s 
what we’ll be. All of spaee for our own, 
and all of time to wander around in it. No 
more routine between Earth and Mars. We'll 
have to work, but we’ll be doing it for our- 
selves, and we can get together and deeide 
today’s a holiday if we want to, and no one 
can say, Get back to work.’ We’ll be free." 

“!i IRECT cal1 for . you ’ sir ’” said 

JLW Crane, moving aside for the cap¬ 
tain. 

Vernard spun the dials of the telescreen 
until the image was clear. It’s odd, thought 
Crane, that nearly every person has to make 
some little shift before the sereen is quite 
satisfaetory. He stopped musing as the 
image of Altmeyer, chief of Lunar Station, 
appeared. 

"Vernard? Got a special request here 
for you. Can the Moth aeeommodate a 
passenger? There’s a person here who 
wants passage to Sharanee. Claims it’s ur- 
gent.” 

"We have one passenger,” replied Ver¬ 
nard. "The Moth could aeeommodate a 
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couple more if necessary, but I want to see 
the applicant first. We’re not a liner, you 
know; I can be choosey if I want.” 

"He’s a rather odd duck,” confided Alt- 
meyer, "but he seems to be all right. Most 
amazing conversationalist, captain, most 
amazing.” 

"Let’s see him.” 

The station chief tutned away and called 
to someone outside the line of vision. - For 
an instant only the room and apparatus was 
visible, then a man stepped iu front of the 
screen and bowed slightly. 

"Captain Vernard?” His voice was well 
modulated, refined without being sriobbish, 
hearing the vaguest trace of an indefinable 
accent not unpleasant on the ears. As he 
straightened up, Vernard saw that he was 
apparently entering middle age, well-built, 
seemingly forceful in personality, and rug- 
ged in appearance. There was more to him 
than met the eye; this much Vernard gath- 
ered at a glance. 

But there was something else, too. Some- 
thing Vernard could not define, yet which 
toid him that this man was nöt exactly what 
he appeared. Vernard felt, almost instan- 
taneously a commingled respect and dislike 
for the stranger. 

"You probably haven’t heard of me be- 
fore, captain. My name is Strachey. With¬ 
out going into purely private matters at the 
moment, IT1 merely State that it is vital that 
I take passage to Sharanee on your ship. 
And I assure you I can make it worth your 
trouble.” 

Vernard hesitated, thinking of purely pri¬ 
vate matters of his own, and in that moment 
lost his chance. 

"Are there any objections to this proce- 
dure, sir?” asked the stranger. 

'Tll consider it, Mr. Strachey,” he re- 
plied. "We’ll be docking at Lunar Station 
in about half an hour; we havent much 
time. Are your effects ready ? Papers in 

"I am quite prepared, sir.” 

“Very well, then. I shall defer my final 
decision until I have examined them.” 

Vernard closed the interview with the 
conventional salutations, snapped the circuit, 
and turned to Crane. "The Moth," he ob- 
served, "seems to be changing its character. 
Perhaps I should apply for a straight pas- 
senger license—urgent cases only.” 

LOWLY the gleaming polyhedron that 
was the Moth eased its mass down into 


the waiting cradle on Lunar Station and 
routine checking of cargo began as Vernard, 
Crane, and Altmeyer exchanged small talk 
and discussed current events. A brief peri- 
od of chart-examinations, then the strang- 
er’s papers were checked, approved, and re- 
quired supplies were loaded on. Deep with* 
in himself, Crane fumed at the problem this 
new addition to the Moth’s personnei added, 
as the outer doors swung shut and the pilot 
siid on the power. 

In her cabin, Mona Holloway slept 
dreamlessly, her empty händ lying open 
outside the blankets. There was no glow 
emanating from the nearby smoking stand. 

CHAPTER III 

OU VE traveled in space a great 
deal, haven’t you, Mr. Strachey? 

JBL Teil me, does all this,” Mona in- 
dicated the visible cosmos with a sweep of 
her händ, "seem commonplace to you now?” 

"One does become accustomed to it. Yet 
I wouldn’t say it’s commonplace. That 
would imply that you can ignore it. No one 
can do that. 

"Theres beauty, mystery, and terror in 
space. Miss Holloway. You cannot separate 
the three; they all belong together, fit per* 
fectly one into the other. At times a sense 
of one seems to flood you, but it never com- 
pletely blankets out the other two. No mat- 
ter how breath-takingly lovely a particular 
view from one of these porto may be, you 
can, never but feel a sort of—brooding— 
quality about it, and perhaps lurking fear 
hiding just behind what attracts you.” 

She gazed out into the velvety deeps 
again. "But what is there to härm us? I 
mean, deliberately. Of course I realize 
there’s danger—if anything unforeseen oc- 
curs, we are helpless and the chances of res- 
cue are never very good. I know that. But 
youimplied something else.” 

"There are so many things you do not 
understand—or know,” he whispered, half 
to himself. "So many things that I do not 
know. It would not be so bad if the dan¬ 
ger came from something that was trying 
to hurt us. Then it could be understood 
(even if only after great difficulty) and 
combatted. It’s the blind, impersonal 
forces— 

"Consider a great mass hurtling through 
this darkness, a mass itself dark and well 
nigh indetectable because of properties 
which make it outside of your instruments' 
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ability to discover. And you want to go 
home. But this blind hurtling mass, which 
has never heard of you, can in a single in- 
stant shatter you completely—or, perhaps it 
can just as easily help you.” 

Somehow she knew that he was talking 
to himself. For an instant she thought she 
saw somethin^ lonely and yearning in the 
man beside her and her händ reached out 
almost unthinkingly and grasped his. 
"Youre—homeslck?” She was half afraid 
he would be offended. 

"Yes. It has been—a lõng time.” 

"How lõng?” 

He gripped her händ more firmly. "Too 
lõng. Much too lõng. Come.” He turned 
away, taking her arm in his easily as they 
started down the passageway. "You are 
tired, Miss Holloway. Shall we talk again 
later—tomorrow ?” 

She dreamed of the jewel again that 
night, but this time it seemed to bear a 
faint resemblance to a human face. The 
face of Strachey. She was standing on a 
small asteroid in space and the Strachey- 
jewel was a great planet, filling the entire 
vista before her. 

A FAINT tapping on her stateroom door 
aroused Mona. Brushing aside the 
shards of hei dream, she sat up, then 
slipped into her dressing gown and hastened 
to the door, opening the recognition-slot. 

"Miss Holloway,” came a familiar voice, 
"get dressed quickly and jõin me. There’s 
danger.” 

Something in Strachey’s tones left her 
without doubt as to his good faith; she 
dressed quickly and emerged. Before she 
could form the question on her lips, he had 
pressed his fingers gently over her mouth 
and was leading her away, up to the desert- 
ed deck where they had conversed eariier 
in the evening. 

"Is your chronometer running?’ he asked. 
"Of course. What has happened?” 

For an instant she felt that his eyes were 
literally piercing her, stripping, not the 
clothing, but the flesh from her, driving 
deep into the very atoms of her searching 
for the dead center of her being. For an 
instant the seene before her blurred, and 
she thought she saw the Strachey-jewel 
poised in mid-air before her; then sanity re- 
turned, as his calm tones filled her ears. 

"You strike me as a particularly level- 
headed person, Miss Holloway. That is why 
I brought you here, and that is why I shall 


leave you here. Alone, you understand. 
You are to do nothing, to see and hear 
nothing for approximately three quarters of 
an hour. At the end of that time, you will 
return to your stateroom and gather your 
belongings together, preparing to leave 
ship.” 

The man was mad, ciearly. She stifled a 
gasp, remembering his opening words; she 
must continue to strike him as "particu¬ 
larly level-headed.” She looked at him, as 
if seeing him for the first time, her eyes 
sympathetic. After ah, how could she ex- 
peet to know this man after but a single 
day, regardless of the affinity which had 
seemed to spring up between them. 

"May I know why?” she replied softly. 

A faint explosion down the corridor an- 
swered her; she stiffened, her hands clasp- 
ing the rail. "There is your answer,” he 
murmured, nodding in the direction of the 
outburst. "Mutiny.” 

"What will they do to—us?” 

"That is what I must discover. You will 
be safe here beeause, even if they have 
time to look for you in the next hour or so, 
they won’t think of this place. It doesn’t 
make sense for you to be here where anyone 
coming along might see you; I know how 
their minds work. They’ll expeet you to be 
hiding. So, what you do, b just stay here 
in the shadows, and don’t make any noise. 
I’ll be baek.” 

“Are you going to take part in the—de- 
fense?” 

"And be filled full of missiles so that I 
resemble a sieve? No. Neither is the 
captain, unless he is a total fool. And he 
can’t hoid them off Jone, even if he tries.” 

"But—what about Mr. Crane?” 

“The first mate? He’s busy—very busy 
leading the attaek. Now let space see what 
you’re made of until I come baek.” 

She elasped his hands suddenly. "You 
will come baek?” 

He nodded, then swung away abruptly, 
disappearing into the gloom. She watched 
him, a sinking feeling stealing through her. 
She must wait alone, in the dark. And as 
she watched the faintly luminous diai of her 
chronometer new mysteries popped into her 
head to torment her. How had Strachey 
known about the mutiny? How had he 
found out that Crane was leading the at¬ 
taek? Or was it Crane? 

Mutiny—it seemed so—obsolete. Like 
that strange, horrible practice men had en- 
gaged in for centuries until the world fed- 
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eration was established, and, as everyone 
knew, the history of man begun. What was 
it—this practice which ran through all the 
dealings of the dawn men, right up through 
the 20th Century? Oh yes, tbat was it— 
a little word: war. 

WT DID not occur to her to question 
JL Strachey’s simple contention that she 
could return to her stateroom in safety when 
the allotted three-quarters of an hour was 
up. Despite the questions which flooded 
her being, she felt an indefinable security 
in his words as she hurried along the corri- 
dors to her stateroom and hastily slipped in. 
5jor again did the prospect of abandoning 
ship trouble her—beneath all the puzzle- 
ment remained that unshakable belief in 
him to “see her through, not only for her 
sake, but because he needed her. Intuition 
supplied that last kernel of Information; 
Strachey’s need of her was not the simple 
psychological need of a man for a woman 
in time of stress; it struck to the very core 
of all this mysteriousness, a vital, cosmic 
thing. 

Beyond this certainty -he could not, sub- 
consciously would not, think. Hastily, care- 
fully, she packed her personal belongings, 
taking only the bare essentials. A knock 
on the door sent her flying to the recogni- 
tion port. Eagerly she slipped it aside, 
then the brightness slipped away. 

"Oh,” she said disappointedly. "You!” 

"Please open the door, Miss Holloway,” 
came the voice of Crane. "You are in no 
danger unless you bring it on yourself by 
foolish attempts.” 

He looked older, she thought, as she 
opened the door silently; the boyishness she 
had first seen was gone. Perhaps it would 
come back again some day when all this 
was only a memory, but now it was stiil 
too stark, too abrupt a cleavage with all he 
had known and done and thought in the 
past. She felt sorry for him. 

He looked around at the seene of prep- 
arations for departure, a puzzled expression 
on his faee. "Has someone else been here, 
Miss Holloway?” 

"What do you want with me, Mr.—or is 
it Captain Crane?” 

"Titles don’t matter now,” he replied 
softly. 

"Why did you do it?” 

"I had to. Don’t ask me why, but one 
day, not lõng ago, I knew that I had to take 
the ship.” 


"Is the captain—?” 

"No,” he interrupted quickly. "Captain 
Vernard is unharmed. There was a little 
fighting among some recalcitrant members 
of the erew. A couple of our men were 
hit; that is all. 

"You, Captain Vernard, and Mr. Strachey 
will be given the lifeboat with full supplies 
and equipment to reaeh Lunar Station. I 
think the erew members who resisted will 
be sent with you, too. The boat must not 
be overcrowded but that will be worked 
out.” 

She leaned back against the bureau, her 
mind suddenly numb. "But what will be* 
come of you?” she gasped. "What can you 
and your erew do here, alone, in spaee? 
Where can you find a world to go to ? And 
what will you do all the time in spaee?” 

SHOOK his head. "I don’t know. 
ML It seemed very clear yesterday—now, 
I don’t know. 

"There are worlds—beyond the edge of 
the explored universe. Perhaps we will go 
there; perhaps we will find—something. 
All I know, Miss Holloway, is that we can- 
not go on as we were before. We—chose 
this way.” 

"Mr. Crane,” she found herself saying 
suddenly, "my jewel is gone again.” 

*Tm afraid it’s gone for good, then. 
There isn’t time to seareh. What was it to 
you? A keepsake?” 

"No,” she said softly. 'Tm glad it’s 
gone. It gave me strange dreams and made 
me afraid. Sometimes I seemed to think 
it was directing me, making me do things 
without my knowing why I did them.” 

This was striking home, she saw. "What 
did you dream, Miss Holloway? Was the 
jewel a part of your dreams?” 

"Yes. It was everywhere—sometimes up 
in the sky like a titanic eye watching me, 
never letting me out of its sight. Did you 
ever have dreams like that, Mr. Crane?” 

He smiled wanly. "I don’t remember 
very well. Some of the men have been 
troubled this trip, but mine weren’t too 
bad.” 

"Did the jewel whisper to them, too?" 

"Yes—” his voice trailed off and fell 
limply. 

"Is that why you did it?” 

"I had to.” He turned away. "As soon 
as you are ready, Miss Holloway, come out 
to the lifeboat; the party will be sent off 
directly.” 

(Continued On Page 97) 
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(Continued From Page 95) 

"Mr. Crane,” she cailed gfter him. "Is 
—Mr. Strachey all right?” 

He stopped and looked at her. "Yes; 
he’s safe. By the way, Miss Holloway, didn’t 
your jewel disappear just about the time that 
Strachey joinecf us?” 

"How dare you!” she flared. "Mr. 
Strachey would never!” 

He shook his head. "You misunderstand 
me. I was not suggesting that he might 
have taken your jewel. 

"I just remembered something about him 
that struck me as strange. His eyes are very 
much like your jewel, Miss Holloway. They 
seem to have the same indefinable quality.” 
He shuddered. "Sometimes I’m very thank- 
ful that I am not given to imaginative spec- 
ulation.” 

He bowed slightly and left her in the 
grip of a sudden terror such as she had 
never known before. 

CHAPTER IV 

^W|° ALL SHIPS have solar mod- 
S§§ 3 els such as this?” asked Mona. 
SÜ sF Vernard smiled. “The an- 
swer is definitely yes. All ships must have 
them. Withoüt the solar, navigating Earth’s 
oceans blindfolded from the confines of a 
wheelchair on the main deck would be sim- 
ple in comparison. And the odds, relative- 
ly speaking, would be infinitely higher that 
you would actually get where you wanted to 

go.” 

They stood before the model solar Sys¬ 
tem in the center of the lifeboat. Inside the 
great dome, varicolored globes of varied 
sizes rotated slowly as they inscribed their 
various orbits around the Central luminary. 
"We have here,’’ continued Vernard, "only 
the major factors involved. Space is full, so 
far as we are concerned, of minor factors. 
They are taken care of by the grav.” He in- 
dicated an apparatus nearby, an outgrowth 
of the oid gravitometers whose function it 
was to indicate the presence of any space 
body not allowed for in the solar. 

'Tve heard that spaceflight is just a mat- 
ter of curves.’’ 

"An understatement, yet true nonetheless. 
It s curves and velocities and accelerations 
and, just as important, decelerations. You 
build up to a peak, hit the dead spot, then 
start slowing down immediately. The tiniest 
delay or off-center spurt and nothing in the 
cosmos can keep you from missing your ob- 
jective. That’s why that part of it is auto- 


matic; no human could possibly attain the 
continuous accuracy required. And even 
then, sometimes a ship misses. Once in a 
while it is recovered.” 

Mona shivered. "How can you endure 
it? I can understand a person like my- 
self, knowing little or nothing about it, 
resting easily enough. We just assume 
that you spacemen know what youre doing, 
and, except in the event of unavoidable 
accidents, we’ll be delivered safely. But 
you—” 

"You get used to it after a while. What 
I can’t understand is how the men who 
first started Crossing Earth’s oceans in leaky 
little tubs ever managed to take it." 

"I should say,” broke in Strachey, "that 
it was the inability of the human to corre- 
late impressions properly even to the lim- 
ited extent of what it actually knows about 
a given subject. 

"It is in this weakness that the human’.? 
greatest strength lies.” 

“You use the term human’ somewhat 
oddly, sir,” frowned Vernard. 

"Merely the most scientific terminology, 
Captain.” 

I wonder, thought Mona, feeling Stra- 
chey’s eyes upon her. The afhnity she 
had felt for him at first seemed to have 
suffered an invasion of something she could 
not describe. She often caught herself 
wondering what Strachey looked like when 
no one was present to see him. 

"Can I make arrangements for passage to 
Sharanee at Lunar Station, or will it be nec- 
essary to return to Eartb?” Mona felt 
that she had to say something. 

"I shouldn’t be astonished,” commented 
Vernard, "if you found some sort of ar¬ 
rangements awaiting you at the station. I’ve 
reported the situation, you know, and they 
have undoubtedly contacted Sharanee by 
now. I hope this delay will not affect 
you or your family to any serious degree.” 

"I think it will be all right,” she smiled. 
“What about you, Mr. Strachey? Will you 
be going on to Sharanee?” 

He shook his head. "No. There is no 
need now. There are more pressing mat- 
ters for me now.” He turned to Vernard. 
"May I have a word with you alone, sir?” 

The Captain nodded and followed him 
into the next compartment. Strachey closed 
the door carefully. "There is no need to 
mention it before Miss Holloway, but we 
are in a dangerous situation. Tve been 
looking over the fuel. We are short.” 
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Vernard’s eyebrows went up. "What do 
you know about these matters? I checked 
the fuel with Crane before leaving. Thete 
was sufficient and to spare. 

"Which reminds me, Strachey. If you’11 
forgive my curiosity, just when did you 
board the lifeboat? I don’t see how you 
could have done so without my seeing you; 
yet I know well enough that I didn’t see 
you go aboard before me, nor come aboard 
after me.” 

Strachey smiled. "I saw you when I 
came aboard. You and Crane were very 
occupied with knmediate problems; it’s not 
at all unlikely that you didnt notice me.” 

Vernard grimaced. “Perhaps.” 

”It would be rather—inconvenient to 
doubt me, Captain.” 

"Quite inconvenient. Good night, Mr. 
Strachey. I shall check the fuel at once, 
and you have my appreciation, sir, if you 
are correct. There may stiil be time, in 
such a case, to save ourselves.” 

Ä HALF hour later, Vernard looked 
XaL oid beyond his years. There could 
be no doubt that Strachey had been right. 
But he, Vernard, had personally checked 
the fuel with Crane, inspected every Con¬ 
tainer of the vital element. Now, one of 
the major cases was missing. What could 
have happened to it? Sabotage? Un- 
thinkable. Not Crane, surely. And Stra¬ 
chey would not be so mad as to—but 
even if he were, how could he—? 

They would never reach Lunar Station 
now; they would go on into space, finally 
plunging out of the system, unless some 
minor factor slowed them down, or they 
were caught in the drag of a planetary 
body. He would have to check the solar 
for their exact course. 

On a sudden impulse, he went to Stra¬ 
chey^ compartment, knocked on the door. 
There was no answer. For a moment he 
waited, then opened the door with the 
skeleton key he carried. The room was 
quite empty. 

Quietly he went to the other compart- 
ments, carefully inquiring, making sure no 
suspicions were aroused. Then he made a 
minute inspection of the little ship. 

There was no doubt about it. Strachey 
had disappeared. 

i i IT down, Kingston,” said Vernard. 

"You, too, Stirmer. Something has 
just occurred to me, and I want to teil you 


in order to see if you will be thinking 
what I am thinking when you've heard it.” 

A knock came at the door. "May I 
come in?” called Mona. 

Vernard admitted her. "I’m glad you 
came. Was just about to teil Mr. Stirmer 
and Mr. Kingston something which may 
be of interest to you, too. It really con- 
cerns us all. 

"This happened about ten years ago, 
when I was first mate aboard the Vortex — 
you probably recall her, Kingston—at a 
time we were docking in Sharanee. I was 
off duty at the time, carrying on a some- 
what illicit conversation with one of the 
attendants. As you know, they aren’t sup- 
posed to have visitors while on duty. 

"There was a ship due in soon—I forget 
what her name was—and she was läte. The 
lad at the station and I were speculating 
as to what might have happened to her. 
In those days, you know, spaceflight was 
nowhere as near as regular and safe as it 
is now—and you know how safe it is now. 

"She came in eventually. But they 
wouldn’t let her land. The ofhcials were 
adamant about it. She could discharge cargo, 
but no one would be permitted to get off. It 
was only after nearly an hour’s arguing 
that they finally agreed to let her drop 
cargo. 

“That isn’t the strangest part of it, 
though. No, the thing that stuck in my 
memory was that the Martians were afraid 
of something on that ship. It wasn’t a case 
of possible disease, or the like. No, it 
was definitely some person—or thing— 
aboard. I never found out precisely what 
it was. 

"But can you get the significance of it? 
A Martian afraid of someone on an Earth 
ship, carrying only Earthmen? That is 
utterly unprecedented. We know that the 
whole history of Earth-Mars relations has 
shown that the Martians have a particular 
species of contempt for Terrestrials, that 
Earthmen have never been able to best the 
Martians in any sort of bargain or wring 
any kind of advantages out of them. And 
lord knows they tried hard enough at first. 

“The Martians tolerate us, that is all. 
Today, we are strong enough so that I 
think they would hesitate to bring about 
bad relations, but stiil that supercilious at- 
titude exists.” He bent forward, his voice 
dropping. 

"I saw one of the Martian ofhcials shortly 
after the incident had closed and the ship 
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had beeti tarned away. The creature was 
beside itself in pure, undiluted terror. And 
it uttered some words I’ve never been able 
to check since. No Martian records list 
them; no Martians will talk about the 
subject. I tried to bring it up gracetully 
with a couple of offtcials with whom I was 
on reasonably good terms, and they imme- 
diateiy grew sullen and changed the sub- 
jeet,-making it clear that I was not to refer 
to it again. 

"That term of which 1 speak may be a 
phrase, or a single word. 1 A-wahm-bee.’ 
The official I toid you about kept repeat- 
ing 'a-wahm-bee!’ 'a-wahm-bee!” over and 
over until the creature observed that 1 was 
in hearing distance and shut up quickly. 

"One thing more I found out about the 
aflair. That the ship had picked up a pas- 
senger between Earth and Mars—at Lanisar 
Station I think it was. I got a description 
of the man and put it down in my journal 
—where I wrote out a careful record of as 
much as I could find of the incident. It 
fits our friend Strachey very well.” 

"Didn’t you find out what the name 
of the ship in question was, sir?” asked 
Kingston. 

"I did, but unfortanately my journal 
was damaged about two years ago, and I 
have only a page or so salvaged from it. I 
came across the remains of it this morning, 
which is what brought this to mind.” 

"Speaking of Strachey, sir, I think he’s 
coming this way now,” broke in Stirmer. 

"Wait!” cried Mona. "Wait! I know!” 

"You know what?” 

"I know! I mean—it’s not quite clear— 
but let me speak to him first.” 

There was a moment of silence, then 
Strachey opened the door and came into 
the room quietly. Mona Holloway stood 
up, her eyes wide as she faced him. 

"Strachey!” she almost shouted. "A- 
wahm-bee! Vombis!” 

CHAPTER V 

paj^HE thing that was Strachey smiled 

Ej slightly as its eyes roved over the 

JL four in the room. They stopped at 
Mona. The silence was becoming unbear- 
able, yet none dared to speak until Strachey 
—it—had made some sort of reply. When 
he spoke, the accent, heretofore somewhat 
strange, became almost ghastly—yet it was 
no more pronounced than it had ever been. 
But now, they knew.... 


"Stiil level-headed, Miss Holloway?” 

Her ehin went up. "As level-headed as 
any human being can be in the presence 
of a thing like you.” 

Strachey did not seem displeased. "It’s 
just as well, 1 think, that this form be re- 
tained. The shoek of seeing me in my 
true form would short-eireuit your brains 
and stop your liearts. And it is rather 
pointless for me to take on other forms. I 
am not what you would call a showman.” 

"But—you were something else before, 
weren't you?” insisted Mona. 

It nodded. "Yes. I was the jewel. And 
the extra chair. And the missing Container 
of fuel, You were right, Captain; you 
did not see Strachey board the lifeboat, but 
you did see me.” 

"What manner of being are you,” asked 
Vernard in awed voiee. "Do you actaally 
take these forms, or is it an illusion—do 
you just make us think you are a jewel or 
a chair?” 

"It’s simpler to make the actual change. 
You see, Vernard, the a-wahm-bee, or 
vombis, as we are known on Earth, is cap- 
able of taking any material form whatsoever. 
We are the super-chameleons of the cos- 
mos. What our own, original form is, I 
do not know—perhaps some super-amoe- 
boid—who can teil? I, for example, am 
never conscious of my material form at all; 
my brain’ is inconceivably complex to you. 
Suffice to say that, no matter what form I 
take, my voluntary brain-centers take care of 
my remaining in that form and aeting true 
to that form until, voluntarily, I alter it.” 

"Yours is an oid raee, isnt it,” whis- 
pered Mona. "Older than Earth itself per¬ 
haps. But men knew of you in the days 
before the glaeiers and that memory lingered 
—maybe that is why I wasn’t afraid of you.” 

"But what does it want of us?” burst out 
Kingston. 

Strachey’s faee bore a sad look upon it. 
"I need your help,” was the answer. "Wait 
—” the being waved away questions that 
sprang to their lips immediately. "Let me 
teil you more; perhaps that will answer 
your questions and save time. There is not 
a great deal of time to be wasted now. 

i <^W*HE vombis is a very oid raee of be- 
EL ing. We antedate your universe it¬ 
self; ours is a culture ineoneeivable to you, 
one which, even after countless billions of 
years, is stiil in its early maturity. It is 
very dfficult for me to explain this to you. 
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yet I shall have to warp the facts to süit 
an analogy which you would grasp at once. 

"Conceive of cities in a distant locus in 
the cosmos which is the centre ot vombic 
life and culture. Conceive of a civiliza- 
tion there, one steeped in traditions and 
customs of all kind. Conceive ot a race 
fully aware of itself, häving purged itself 
of all the gtosser aspects of its evolution 
and come of age. There you have the 
vombi. 

"Ours is the ability to take any material 
form we desire, to imitate that material 
form so perfectly that we undergo any 
changes which it would undergo; respond 
in every way as it would respond. Were 
I, for example, to take the form ot a tree 
upon Earth, I would grow, expand, and be 
affected as any other tree. Perhaps before 
it was to my convenience to alter my form 
again, the tree might be destroyed or altered 
radically through its being hewn down and 
cut into various sections. Do not digress 
in your thoughts by wondering why 1 would 
do this; please merely accept my word that, 
for reasons beyond human motivation, I 
might. Accept that I have done so in the 

"I have said we are steeped in tradi¬ 
tions. That is so. Among our race, it is 
a tradition and a highwater mark of ethics 
that never must we act contrary to the 
nature or natural reactions of the material 
form we are imitating. And a second and 
equally powerful tradition is that never must 
we alter our material form when any living, 
sentient creature is present, or when so 
doing might arouse undue suspicion in the 
mind of any such creature. 

"But, even as yourselves, individual 
vombi are not as nearly perfect as their 
ideals. Your race, as have nearly every 
other sentient race in the cosmos, have come 
in contact with individual vombi who cannot 
be said to have been worthy of the race- 
ideal.” His voice dropped. "I am one of 
these.” 

"You mean,” broke in Vernard, "that you 
are an outcast?” 

"An exile. I rebelled against what—at 
my precocious age—I considered the tyranny 
of my land and ran away.” 

Mona caught her breath sharply. "And 
now you’re sorry! You want to go home.” 

The being that was Strachey nodded. 
*'Yes,” it answered simply. 


H Jk S WITH many other runaways,” 
Xm said the creature, "my education 
was incomplete; I’ve learned many things, 
of course, but I stiil do not know how to 
get what I want simply. A fully graduated 
vombis could have solved the problem with- 
out any trouble, relatively, at all.” 

"But how do we fit in?” 

Strachey raised his hands in a gesture of 
despair. “How can I explain to you so you 
would comprehend? I cannot, not in the 
little time there is left. You are but one 
of many factors I need, the sum of which 
will bring the result desired. We are now 
in the right spatial locus; yours are the 
types of brains needed—” 

"What are you driving at?” rasped Stirm- 
er. "Are we to be sacrificed—?” 

"No, you will not be harmed. 1 shall 
administer a sort of drug to you which 
will enormously stimulate your thought- 
waves, then direct your thoughts as I re- 
quire. When you recover, you will be in 
need of considerable sleep, but that is all. 
I shall blot out of your memories, of course, 
anything which might, by its very presence, 
härm you.” 

"And why should we help you?” growled 
Stirmer. "Didn't you drive the poor lads 
aboard the Moth off their heads so that 
they mutinied and put us adrift in space? 
And how do we know you’re telling the 
truth? How do we know your drug is 
harmless?” 

Strachey grimaced. "I have done many 
iil things, nor was the affair ot the Moth 
the least of them. Yet, that was not en- 
tirely my doing, for I had no intent of caus- 
ing a mutiny. 

"There is something about the make-up 
of my kind which stirs deep-hidden memo¬ 
ries and latent impulses in the minds of 
intelligent oxygen-breathers. That is why 
everyone aboard the Moth had the feeling 
of unrest—in the case of the first mate, 
and most ot the crew, it brought back a 
primal desire to be free and nomadic, and 
this they expressed in the only way they 
were able. 

"As I said, it was not my intent to cause 
a mutiny, but once I realized what would 
happen, I saw that it would aid my plans 
rather than obstruct them. My only real 
concern was that Miss Holloway, Mr. Ver¬ 
nard, and one or two others came to no 
härm; I needed you.” 

He paused, looking from one human to 
another. "As to Stirmer’s other questions, 
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there’s no tiaif. to go into the matter more 
deeply. You four are going to assist me; 
1 shall not be frustrated now. You will 
merely have to make my word for it that 
you won’t be hurt.” 

"Like hell we will!” snapped Stirmer, 
grasping a heavy metal weight in his händ. 
Lightning-like he hefted it true so that it 
struck Strachey between the eyes with an 
audible sound of bone shattering. The be- 
ing halted for an instant, then slumped to 
the floor. 

Mona Holloway screamed. "Youre killed 
him! You’re killed him! ’ ’ 

"No,” came the familiar voice of the 
vombis from a point between the floor and 
the ceiling, "I am not killed.” Abruptly 
the limp form of Strachey vanished, and, 
instead, there was the jewel which Mona had 
lost twice. 

"Do not try to resist the vapor,” whis- 
pered the voice, "and no härm will come 
to you. You, Mona Holloway. You believe 
me, don’t you?” 

"Yes,” she replied. "Yes, I believe you.” 

From the strange depths of the jewel a 
mist was flowing out, naist which whirled in 
strange ringlets and shapes, iilling the small 
room. It seemed to be wisping into their 
brains, caressing with light-feeling tendrils, 
but before they could struggle against the 
invasion of their beings, the universe had 
slipped away from them. 

M ONA came back to consciousness 
with a realization that everything 
was back to normal. The familiar form 
of Vernard was bending over her. 

"Are you all right, Miss Holloway?” 
"Yes.” She sat up suddenly. "Did— 

he—get home safely?” 

"Who?” 

Suddenly she realized that the being had 
done even as he promised.. removed their 
memories. It did not occur to her to won- 


der, then or later, why she alone had any 
clear recollection of the past hours and their 
events. By careful questioning she obtained 
from Vernard the story that the Moth had 
been wrecked in a meteor storm which hit 
them at a time their screens were not func- 
tioniqg, that only she, the Captain, and two 
members of the crews were survivors. They 
had put out from the ship in a small life- 
boat, without suflicient fuel, but had been 
picked up by a rescue cruiser before their 
situation became serious. 

She did not bother to point out what she 
knew to be discrepancies in the captain’s 
story. It would pass the oflicial eye; that 
was enough. 

Quietly she lay back, exploring her brain 
for impressions. What had happened after 
the mist from the jewel had swept away her 
consciousness? She know that a great mass 
of strange matter plunging through space 
was an important item in it. A mass un- 
detectable to instruments devised by hu- 
mans, pitiless, obliterating anything in its 
path. 

She knew, further, that this matter would 
act strangely under the proper catalyst, 
would explode dimensionally so that the 
delicate fabric of space itself would be sun- 
dered for the moment, and a tunnel to the 
farthest reaches of space-time could be 
made in the aftermath. And the catalyst— 
what part did the thought-vibrations of 
four drugged humans have to do with it? 
A great deal, that was all she knew. 

Her thoughts were interrupted by the 
words of Vernard. "We’re approaching 
Sharanee, Miss Holloway.” He seemed at 
loss for something more to say. "It has 
been a difficult passage.” 

"Yes,” she smiled suddenly, "yes. Passage 
to Sharanee.” 

Like another being somewhere in the 
deeps of the cosmos, they were nearing the 
end of their journey. 
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